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In this issue .. . 


@ GOING TO THE Fair? .. . If so, take a note-book, for unusual 
opportunities are available to see hundreds of workers at work in 
scores of different occupations. @ Unusual opportunity is presented 
counselors and students to observe a great variety of jobs demon- 
strated in exhibits in compact areas at the two great World’s Fairs 


(@ Principals, counselors, teachers . . . should advise students of 
these unusual opportunities . . . and fair-bound students will appre 
ciate a list of what to see . . . that may assist in choosing a career 


@ Science plays such an important part in jobs of the future, that 
Dr. SHELDON’s contribution is most timely. 


Summer sessions are just around the corner . . . and our list of 
courses offered in the vocational guidance and allied fields . . . made 
available to interested teachers . . . will be helpful to the teachers 


and to the guidance movement as a whole. 


Features for June... 


e Activities and accomplishments of the National Occupational 
Conference . . . covering the six years of its existence . . . will be 
reported by Epwin A. Lez, Director. Included will be announcement 
of the assignment of important NOC activities to be carried on 
through other agencies . . . when NOC completes its work in late 
summer. ({ Also in the June number will appear cumulative author 
and subject indexes of Volumes XII to XVII inclusive . . . the six 
volumes for which NOC has been co-publisher with the National! 


Vocational Guidance Association. 


Temporary change of address .. . 


@ ON May 1 the office of the National Occupational Conference was 
changed from 551 Fifth Avenue to 60 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. . . . The editorial office of OccuPATIONS was transferred 
temporarily to the same address. ({ Since publication of the magazine 


is to be returned entirely to the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation on June 30th, Trustees of the Association by that date plan to 
establish separate editorial offices. € NOC headquarters will remain 
at 60 East 42nd Street until September 30. 
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JOBS OF TOMORROW 











Occupations in Review 


at 
New York World’s Fair 


Golden Gate International Exposition 


Science Needs Self-Starters 


Unusua opportunities for those who seek information about occupations 
through actual observance of workers at their tasks are provided at the two great 
expositions now under way at opposite sides of the continent—the Golden Gate 
International Exposition in San Francisco Bay, and the New York World’s Fair 1939 
in New York City. 

Hundreds of vocational counselors during the coming summer months will visit 
these great displays of modern progress. Thousands of youth will file through expo- 
sition gates each day. Through preliminary surveys OCCUPATIONS discovered that 
there should be a wealth of occupational information available to both groups. Repre- 
sentative counselors in each exposition area were asked to investigate. Their reports, 
appearing on the following pages, exceed all expectations. Summed up, the reports 
indicate that counselors who care to combine business with pleasure, and boys and 
girls willing to search for aids to occupational choice, will find gold mines of infor- 
mation readily available on Treasure Island and on the Flushing Meadows 


Scores of occupations covering activities in the various broad vocational classifi- 
cations are to be found at the two Fairs, with workers actually on the job; also, a great 
variety of occupational processes are illustrated through three-dimensional dioramas, 
through motion pictures, slides, and other visual aids. Counselors well know that 
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the best of classroom occupational instruction takes on new meaning when there can 
be actual observation of the worker at his work. The saving in time, energy, and 
expense afforded in study of so many occupations within a relatively small area is an 


added feature presented by the offerings of the expositions. 


Since it is indicated that the field of science will provide an increasing number 
of the jobs in “The World of Tomorrow,” an additional feature describes occupa- 
tional opportunities through that increasingly important field under the title ‘'S 


Needs Self-Starters.”’ 


A New York World’s Fair feature is ““New York Career Tours’ sponsored by 


thirty-five associations of business and professional women. Scheduled visits 


et} »rL 


stage’”’ are being conducted in practically every field in which women work. Details 


are to be found on page 741. 


THE Eprrors 


An Occupational Tour of Treasure Island 


SPENCER D. BENBOW 
Assistant Director, Oakland Vocational Schools, Oakland, California 


; ISLAND, site of Cali- 
fornia’s Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition, will draw millions of visitors 
during 1939. Students and counselors 
alike will find considerable occupational 
information—if they look for it! And 
they must look for it, for the guidance 
possibilities of this fair are more acci- 
dental than intentional. The purpose of 
most exhibits is to show processes and 
products rather than occupations. Work- 
ers appear only when they are a necessary 
part of the picture, and their presence is 
generally ignored in any comment which 
accompanies the model. But even so, a 
visitor who looks for exhibits of occupa- 
tional significance will find absorbing 
information. Television, air transporta- 
tion, newspaper of the air-waves, radio 
broadcasting, pre-fabricated dwellings, 


plastics, fabrics from glass—these are 
only a few of the many exhibits of voca- 
tional interest. 


AiR TRANSPORTATION—The complete 
Trans-Pacific base of Pan-American Air- 
ways is presented to public view as an 
“airline under glass” in the Hall of Air 
Transportation. In the huge hangar all 
Operations in the maintenance of the 
great trans-ocean clipper planes may be 
witnessed. Pilots, navigators, airplane 
mechanics, engine mechanics, technicians, 
electricians, field service mechanics, traf- 
fic representatives—all are seen at their 
customary tasks. Company representa- 
tives describe these behind-the-scene 
activities to visitors. 

RADIO BROADCASTING—Eight  thou- 


sand radio programs will be broadcast 
from Treasure Island during the Exposi- 
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tion. Visitors may see headline programs 
and personalities going on the air. Radio 
comedians, musicians, dramatists, news- 
casters, and announcers parade before 
microphones in the four studios. One 
studio seats 3,500. Programs originating 
in the other three studios may be watched 
through glass windows. 

In addition a short-wave broadcasting 
station, largest in the West, is located 
in the Electricity and Communication 
Building. Here one may observe control 
room operators and technicians at work. 


TELEVISION—The Radio Corporation 
of America demonstrates television, and 
gives visitors opportunity of being tele- 
vised. Fair-goers may inspect a television 
camera and home receivers. Engineers 
describe latest developments in this new 
field. Questions on occupational possibil- 
ities and requirements are answered by 
the RCA expert in charge of the exhibit. 
A few such questions produced the infor- 
mation that college men with electrical 
engineering training will be required for 
the technical side of television; that tele- 
vision is advanced radio combined with 
photography; that it will produce many 
changes in the general radio broadcasting 
field, requiring special make-up, cos- 
tumes, and scenery; that home receiving 
sets will be sold in the East this summer, 
and that installation and servicing of re- 
ceivers will require technically trained 
men. 

Facsimile transmission, another out- 
growth or expansion of radio, is also 
displayed as an operating exhibit. Popu- 
larly known as the “newspaper of the 
air,” facsimile transmission is expected to 
have general commercial use even before 
television. Here again radio engineers, 
electrical engineers, and specially trained 
installation and service men will be re- 
quired. Visitors may see operators at 
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work transmitting and servicing and may 
ask questions of the engineers on duty. 

Also in this building are demonstrators 
operating new electrically controlled busi- 
ness machines which already are effect- 
ing occupational changes in banks and 
other large business organizations. 


MINES, METALS, AND MACHINERY— 
Chief exhibit of occupational interest in 
these fields is Treasure Mountain, a man- 
made “‘mountain” 50 feet high and 400 
feet long. Here the visitor may walk 
through a 500-foot underground passage- 
way and see actual mining conditions. 
Underground hoisting stations, cages and 
skips, timbered shaft, mine pumps, and 
ore carts are shown as they would be 
found in a real mine. 


THE “WONDERWORLD OF CHEMIS- 
TRY” exhibit in the Homes and Gardens 
Building brings to the visitor realization 
of occupational changes and opportuni- 
ties resulting from chemical research. 
Here one may see plastics and synthetic 
fabrics, synthetic silk stockings said to 
survive three months of heavy wear, syn- 
thetic rubber, dyes, perfumes—all made 
from such common raw materials as coal, 
cotton, vegetable oils, salt, ores, and 
wood. 


BUILDING INDUSTRY—The ever- 
increasing part that glass plays in modern 
life is demonstrated—its use in building, 
in glass blocks, new types of glass for 
windows, glass wool for insulation, glass 
fibre and its use within the home—drink- 
ing glasses that can’t chip or cut, and 
reusable glass packages. 

Also, there is a small home with frame 
of pre-fabricated steel. The steel framing 
was erected on the site in one day's time, 
and the entire house in eighteen working 
days. It is of interest to students and 
counselors because of the new type of 
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construction illustrated and 
quent effect on the building trades. 





GOVERNMENT JoBs—Fair-goers have 


an opportunity to see sailors, soldiers, 
and coast guardsmen in typical activities 
in and around the Federal Building. 
Demonstration of life-saving is conducted 
daily by the Coast Guard, lines are shot 
to ships in the bay, and visitors are 
shown how Coast Guardsmen rescue pas- 
sengers from ships in distress. The activ- 
ities of the United States Army are 
shown in dioramas. Combat arms, tanks, 
light artillery, equipment for teaching in- 
strument flying, and one of the Air 
Corps’ flying fortresses are all on display. 
A U. S. Army encampment is located on 
the island. The U. S. Fleet is scheduled 
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its conse- 


to be in the bay from July 1 to July 17. 
Visiting days will give fair-goers an 
opportunity to go aboard battleships, 
cruisers, and other types of naval vessels 


TREASURE ISLAND itself is a miniature 
city, with police, fire, and park depart- 
ments, playgrounds, restaurants, cafe- 
terias, beauty and barber shops, drug 
store, bank, churches, theaters. All are 
in operation, complete with latest equip- 
ment, and personnel may be observed at 
work. 

This description of the occupational 
information available on Treasure Island 
merely taps the possibilities. The inter- 
ested student or counselor will find much 
more information if he will look for it. 


Occupations at the New York World’s Fair 


ELSA G. BECKER 


Assistant to the Director, Division of Guidance and Placement 
Board of Education, New York City 


For vocational counselors and 
students whom they are assisting in the 
choice of a vocation, the New York 
World’s Fair is a veritable textbook on 
occupations come to life, for it offers op- 
portunity to observe and contrast a great 
variety of workers in many occupations 
concentrated within a compact commu- 
nity. 

It is safe to say that few broad voca- 
tional fields are unrepresented at the 
Fair by exhibitions of products, technical 
processes, historical development, or so- 
cial usefulness—all of which are impor- 
tant to vocational guidance in furnishing 


a rich background against which to make 
a choice. But, the unique opportunity of 
the Fair for the person engaged in mak- 
ing a vocational plan for himself, who 
has an idea, let us say, of working with 
plastics, lies in the chance not only to 
behold excellent charts portraying the 
evolution of chemical products from coal, 
cotton, wood, vegetable oils, ores, and 
salt, but also to see a skilled worker 
molding plastics before his very eyes, and 
thereby telling him as nothing else can 
the answer to that question to be found 
in all outlines for occupational studies— 
What tasks does the worker perform? 
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What follows does not, of course, ex- 
haust the opportunities offered by the 
New York World’s Fair for observing 
workers at work, chiefly because at the 
time of writing the exhibits were far 
from complete. It does, however, suggest 
a few in the hope of stimulating interest 
in visiting the Fair with a vocational pur- 
pose which will uncover others. 


HEALTH AND HEALING—A large diorama, 
the three-dimensional device with color and 
lighting effects and animated figures, so 
much in vogue at the Fair, shows eight 
vears in the life of a medical student, empha- 
siting the thoroughness of a physician’s 
training from the pre-medical courses in the 
sciences and liberal arts to the last stage— 
interneship. The fields of pediatrics, neu- 
rology, surgery, orthopedics, dermatology, 
urology, obstetrics, internal medicine, op- 
thalmology, and otolaryngology are also 
demonstrated. 

Medical social workers are actually at work 
upon the blind. Pediatricians demonstrate 
their work on real children. Nurses care for 
the ten to twenty incubator babies thriving 
in the model nursery with its outdoor quar- 
ters for sunny weather and its array of steril- 
izers, diet kitchens, and isolation rooms, all 
open to view as the nurses and dietitians per- 


) form their tasks. 
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Life-sized automatically working dummies 
of an anaesthetist, a surgeon, an assistant 
surgeon, and a nurse are at work upon a 
“patient” who obligingly opens and drops 
his eyelids, moves his arms and legs, and 
otherwise responds to their ministrations. 

The health service of the Fair itself offers 
glimpses of workers as visitors may happen 
to come in contact with them. Besides the 
corps of doctors, surgeons, and nurses on 
duty at all times, there are medical techni- 
cians who make roentgenographic diagnosis 
possible at the scene of accidents by means 
of portable X-ray equipment and developing 
rooms. Pneumatologists, the newest special- 
ists in the field of medicine, can be seen 
treating cases of anesthesia and resuscitation 
by means of therapeutic gases, 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND 
TRADES—The Transportation Exhibit offers 
a full-scale tire factory operated by skilled 


and semi-skilled mechanics and unskilled 
workers on the production line who demon- 
strate every operation involved in the mak- 
ing of automobile tires from crude rubber. 

The Food Exhibit presents a hundred bak- 
ers mixing dough, fashioning loaves of 
bread, transporting it to and from the ovens, 
wrapping it in waxed paper, and sending 
it on its way to consumers. 

Several cigar and cigarette manufacturers 
have full-sized units engaged in making and 
packing cigars and cigarettes. Dioramas 
show workers processing and packing coffee, 
tomatoes, and other items of the famous 
fifty-seven varieties. 

A huge Ford motor exhibit shows ani- 
mated models of processors of raw materials 
that go into the new motor cars, as well as 
foremen, inspectors, testers, mechanics, bat 
tery-men, a corer dig cleaners, painters, 
trimmers, and metal polishers. 

In the building called “Man” may be 
seen cutters, tailors, and pressers as well as 
processors of wool from fleece to finished 
article. Knitters of socks, makers of neck- 
ties and of hats also demonstrate their work 
The Hall of Fashion offers a model factory 
where women’s clothes may be seen in the 
making, from creating, designing, cutting, 
fitting, machine operating, cleaning, finish- 
ing, to displaying. 

The Railroad building, largest on the 
Fair grounds, shows a diorama of the con- 
struction of a railroad and the making of 
equipment from the forest clearing for a 
right-of-way to a highly complicated system 


MINERAL INDUSTRIES—Workers from oil 
fields are actually drilling oil on an arti- 
ficially fed weil outside the Petroleum Indus- 
try exhibit. In the United States Steel Cor- 
poration building four dioramas show steel 
workers engaged in as many major processes 
of steel manufacture, from mining the raw 
material to producing the finished steel. A 
complete diamond cutting plant is in opera- 
tion at the Belgian Pavilion where skilled 
diamond cutters convert rough diamonds into 
brilliant gems. The —— and Brass In- 
dustry exhibit shows a diorama of miners 
digging ore and operating giant shovels 
and trains to carry it to the top of the pit. 

In a molten glass furnace in the Glass 
Center a full crew of master glass blowers go 
through the actual operation of glass-making 
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from the moment a mass of molten glass is 
attached to the artisan’s blowing rod to the 
shaping of the finished product. Here, too, 
fiber-making machine operators spin fila- 
ments of glass into fabrics. 


FisHING—The Iceland exhibit offers a 
colored film of the fisherman’s life. 


ScIENCE—Methods used in television re- 
search are to be seen in a laboratory of the 
Radio Corporation of America. Actual tele- 
vision experiments are here under way so 
that visitors may observe research scientists 
and engineers at work. 

A real dairy barn on the Fair's most dis- 
tinguished boulevard houses 150 choice cows 
of all the leading breeds. Here may be seen 
at work agricultural chemists, agronomists, 
dairy husbandmen, bacteriologists, veterin- 
arians, and agricultural engineers concerned 
with such features as the rotolactor. Daily 
milkings are supervised by dairy husbandry 
students from various agricultural colleges. 

In the scientific laboratory of the Heinz 
Dome may be viewed through “invisible” 
glass windows those laboratory workers who 
tend and study the growth of vegetable 
plants in chemical solutions instead of soil. 

In a paint laboratory chemists are at work 
testing paints, varnishes, and enamels for 
hardness, color-fastness, and resistance to 
weather conditions; testing ceramic colors, 
producing neoprene, a synthetic rubber. An 
observatory is open on clear nights for the 
making of, actual observations by astronom- 
ical workers. 

In the Hall of Industrial Science a techni- 
color motion picture shows industrial re- 
search men at work exploring the relatively 
new field of plastics. In the peo 
laboratory of the Fair service itself, chemists 
develop and test fungicides and insecticides. 


CoMMUNICATIONS — “Dramatic flashes” 
show the functioning of each of the seven 
major instruments of communication—postal 
service, printed word, telephone, telegraph, 
motion picture, radio, and television. In 
the case of postal service, the entire process 
involved in delivering a letter is revealed 
from the time it leaves the sender's hand 
to the point of destination. The driver of 
the truck, the operators of conveyor belts, 
tke mail airplane pilot, the letter carrier are 
shown in action. Similarly are shown the 
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work of telegraphers, telegraph messenger 
telephone operators; television workers: mo 
tion picture cameramen, technicians, ap; 
workers; monotypists, teletypists, linotypis, 
compositors, pressmen, electrotypers, sterey 
typers; radio operators and repairmen. 

Radio Corporation of America gives de 
onstrations x pero te facsimile broadcag 
ing, marine communication (a yacht and 
ship's cabin are completely equipped with 
transmitters and receivers for telephonic an¢ 
telegraphic communication, direction fi 
auto ions motor generators and varioy 
types of gear), international point-to-poin: 
communication (starting with the filing of ; 
message in New York a diorama carries 
the action through until the message is de. 
livered in England), phonograph recording 
and playing. : 

No regular radio broadcast programs ar 
to be featured at the Fair grounds due to 
the proximity of the broadcasting studios 
in Manhattan. Studio tours, including visits 
behind the scenes, will be conducted on 
regular schedules in the various broadcasting 
stations. 


AiR TRANSPORTATION—A famous aviator 
is on hand to lecture and provide informs. 
tion on all phases of aviation. Pilots of large 
commercial planes demonstrate how they are 
taught instrument flying in a stationay 
trainer. Visitors may manipulate the instr 
ment board of a pilot's cabin, moving the 
ailerons, flashing on the lights, etc. 


PuBLic SERvICE—The police department 
of New York City solves a murder daily in 
the City building, revealing detectives, police 
officers, and coroners in action. A news item 
states that because it is too hard to explain 
gtaphically or pictorially the functions of 1 
district attorney, the law enforcement section 
of the City building will merely have a re 
ception room where the district attorneys 
and their friends may entertain prosecutors 
from other cities. Perhaps enterprising youth 
irterested in this vocation in the public ser 
vice may obtain interviews with the workers. 


Orrice Work—Operators of all kinds of 
business machines are at work on adding, 
accounting, and billing machines of several 
large manufacturers. A champion typist does 
150 words a minute on an Underwood type 
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writer. International Business Machines 
Corporation shows operators at work upon 
the electric bookkeeping accounting machine, 
the electromatic typewriter. 


SERvVICE—Demonstrators are omnipresent 
at the Fair, showing visitors a great variety 
of processes, ranging from air conditioning 
to the a pplication of powder bases and eye 
sha dow, but for the occupation-minded, they 
show how demonstrators demonstrate. 

Hostesses and receptionists may be seen 
everywhere, doing their work in airplanes 
and club headquarters. Guides, too, may be 
observed throughout the Fair area, besides 
matrons and other employees of the many 
rest rooms available, 

Waiters and waitresses and food and drink 
dispensers in all types and levels of restau- 
rants and tea rooms may be contrasted. 

Information clerks of the steamship com- 
panies and travel agencies are at work in 
great numbers in the Maritime building. 


DisTRIBUTION — Special agents, those 
trouble-shooters and organizers of many 
large firms, are stationed in the exhibition 
headquarters of insurance companies, actu- 
ally giving service to visiting brokers and 
agents. The International Business Machines 
Corporation presents a fully equipped staff of 


salesmen and demonstrators. 
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And last, but not least, is the Fuiler 
Brush Man who demonstrates his art under 
benign circumstances (aided by two glamour- 
girl assistants) and surrounded by a full line 


OCCUPATIONAL PAMPHLETS 


The National Youth Administration under 
the direction of Mary H. S. Hayes, Director, 
Division of Guidance and Placement, NYA, 
has prepared a series of twenty-four pam- 
phlets each of which describes job opportu- 
nities, qualifications, and the training re 
quired in connection with the following o 
cupations and industries. In 
pamphlet will be correlated with all the ap 
oo Fair exhibits. These pamphlets will 

e distributed free at the NYA exhibit booth 
at the Fair and at each commercial exhibit 
connected with one or the other of thes 
occupational fields. The titles of these 
pamphlets are as follows: Railroads, Radio 
Broadcasting (no exhibit at the Fair), 
Manufacturing, Service, Glass, U. S. Steel, 
Petroleum, Automotive, Air Conditioning, 
Farming, Pharmacy, Rubber, Baking, Can 
ning, Milk Distribution, Tobacco, Interior 
Decoration, Business Machines, Beauty Cul- 
ture, Garment Industry, Insurance, Diesel 
Engines, Airplane Manufacturing and 
Transportation. 


addition, each 


Science Needs Self - Starters 


H. H. SHELDON 


Managing Trustee 
American Institute of the City of New York 


As IN VARIOUS other occupational 
fields where ability and initiative are 


primary requisites to success, the indi- 
vidual who hopes to achieve distinction 
in avenues of science must create his job. 
It is equally true that no one ever can 
justly claim, once he has been adequately 


trained in science, that he has never had 
a.chance in this day and age. Job op- 
portunities are in keeping with ability. 

It would be very unusual if science, 
too, did not have its misfits along with 
its average and its exceptional groups. 
The trained vocational counselor is well 
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aware of the special interests and apti- 
tudes that are required of individuals 
who would or should direct their efforts 
toward training in those occupations 
needing untiring patience, creative abil- 
ity, and special skills of the hand, eye, 
and brain. The misfits in science—as in 
any other profession—probably would 
not have done any better in any other 
field of endeavor. They can be discarded 
without further thought. 

A second class within the group of 
those trained in the various fields of sci- 
ence may be labeled “average,’’ for they 
have a genuine interest in science, under- 
stand it and can teach it, but lack the 
necessary creative ability to contribute in 
any great measure to its advancement. 
Members of this group eventually find 
their way to the smaller high schools 
where they do a most creditable job in 
training the on-coming generation. 

But it is the third and relatively small 
division of science graduates to whom we 
look for real contributions to the ad- 
vancement of our health, comfort, and 
general well-being. All such men find 
their way into the better high schools, 
colleges, or industrial laboratories. But 
ultimately a series of tests will separate 
them. One group will climb to adminis- 
trative positions; a second group will suc- 
ceed in the field of applied science; and 
the members of the third group will at- 
tain considerable reputations for their in- 
evitable accomplishments in pure science. 
While from the scientists’ point of view 
those in this last group would be con- 
sidered the cream of the crop, they prob- 
ably will be less successful financially 
than those of the other two groups. 

Doubtless there are many who will 
say they never had a chance to show what 
they could do in science, but once a man 
has hit upon a really worth-while re- 
search idea, either in applied or pure sci- 
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ence, he should have little difficulty ;, 
finding opportunity to carry out the » 
quired research. If he is really a scientig 
has ability and interest, and maintaip 
close touch with developments in th 
field through its journals and other py. 
lications, literally flocks of research ide, 
should occur to him. There is hardly ; 
laboratory of any account in the county 
that cannot afford to provide facilitic 
and at least sustenance, to such a map 
Contacts can be made when seriousnex 
of purpose and merit of plan are demon- 
strated. A job and advancement are : 


sured when ability exists. 


ExuHiBirs Ai DECISION 


The experienced research man, whether 
in pure or applied science, will acquire 
the ability to spot a research problem al. 
most before it appears on the horizon 
Consequently the young man without 
such experience may constantly find him- 


later than his skilled elders. It is ob- 
vious, then, that he should be very much 
on the alert. He must make sure that he 
is constantly informed of the very latest 
progress. But here again he is somewhat 
handicapped by lack of experience and 
may find it difficult to visualize apparatus 
equipment, or materials which he has 
never seen. For this reason such oppor- 
tunities as will be offered at the New 
York World’s Fair and the Golden Gate 
International Exposition, to see first-hand 
examples of these things and, in addition, 
actual research projects displayed by the 
large industrial companies, should offer 
an exceptional opportunity for youth to 
find for themselves not only the field but 
possibly specific problems on which they 
would like to work. There are displayed 
the latest in plastics, electronics, aero- 
nautics, and innumerable other fields. 
Assuming that our Fair or Exposition 
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visitor is of a commercial turn of mind, 
he may, almost blindfold, choose any ma- 
terial and examine it with such things in 
mind as speed, convenience, safety, cost, 
or new uses. For instance he might con- 
ceive of a particular material as serving 
to increase the speed of some operation, 
as the employment of steel alloys in the 
making of the new streamline trains. As 
an example of a new use we might choose 
one of the oldest of manufactured ma- 
terials—glass—and at the two Fairs we 
will see a glass marble spun out into a 
thin fibre miles long and then made into 
a flexible braid. Possibly nothing could 
have been much more absurd a few years 
ago than even the suggestion of glass as 
a fabric material. 


New OPPORTUNITIES ANALYZED 


Suppose, at this point, we choose a 
number of representative fields and an- 
alyze them to find in what way important 
occupational opportunities might be 
made. 

Consider the field of electronics. Here 
probably the most significant develop- 
ments in the entire field of electrical 
engineering are now taking place. Hav- 
ing built up a field of knowledge largely 
through the various forms of tubes used 
in the radio industry, television has now 
been made practical through the applica- 
tion of this new knowledge. Our modern 
television is based on the use of so-called 
electron-optics. And now we find that 
this structure of information is in turn 
applicable to problems which have always 
remained solely in the field of optics. It 
now becomes possible to build electron 
microscopes which promise magnifica- 
tions of as much as 100,000 diameters 
with corresponding resolution, whereas 
our present microscopes are limited theo- 
tetically to about 6,000 diameters. The 
perfection of such microscopes will not 
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only be a great achievement in itself, but 
the new fields of investigation which will 
open up through the use of such micro- 
scopes are almost beyond the limits of 
imagination. It 
examine the structure of metals \ 
even down to the ultimate crystal 
ture. And in the field of biology 
there should be opened up a whole new 
knowledge concerning the nature of life 
itself. Those visiting the World's Fair 
will have an opportunity of examining 
these new tools at first hand. 

Turning to the field of aeronautics, we 
find that startling developments have 
taken place of which the average man 
has perhaps not so much as heard. This 
is particularly true in the field of instru- 
ments for the purpose of blind flying. It 
is now possible to take off, fly, and land 
without ever seeing out of the cockpit 
and, in fact, one engineer associated with 
one of the large instrument companies 
has actually been flying for over two years 
without so much as having once looked 
out of a plane to observe his position. 
The present landing beam arrangements, 
together with the use of a cathode ray 
tube, which combines simultaneously the 
readings of several instruments on a 
single luminous dial, are the principal 
developments which make this possible. 
Also at the Fairs one will probably see 
the new radio direction finder which 
automatically guides a plane to any radio 
station to which it may be tuned. 

A new method of killing bacteria by 
means of certain selected radiations in 
the ultra-violet band has likewise been 
provided in the sterolamp. These radia- 
tions have an amazing ability to kill bac- 
teria in a wholesale manner. It has been 


P) 


should be possible to 
sually 
struc- 


shown by experiments that in operating 
rooms the bacterial count can be reduced 
to a negligible minimum, thus avoiding 
the ever-present danger of infection. 
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Also these lamps are beginning to find a 
use in dairy barns, where the bacterial 
count in milk is materially reduced as a 
result. The uses of these rays are being 
added to daily, and one of the most recent 
is in avoiding meat spoilage. Placed in a 
refrigerating room, this lamp permits a 
great saving since the room may be main- 
tained at a much higher temperature than 
normal, as with this lamp there are 
fewer bacteria to attack the meat. Also 
at this higher temperature the equivalent 
of a few weeks hanging, for the purpose 
of tenderizing, can be accomplished in a 
day or so. Unquestionably this opens a 
whole new field in food preservation. 
There are obviously many opportunities 
still available for the use of these and 
similar radiations which the alert and 
trained scientist of tomorrow may be ex- 
pected to find. Without doubt the next 
few years will bring additional striking 
advances. 


FUTURE FOR SULFANILIMIDE 


Up until the last year or two the chief 
chemical of note which had been found 
useful in treating human diseases was 
salvarsan which, for example, has long 
been used for the treatment of syphilis. 
The whole tendency in the medical pro- 
fession has been in the direction of 
serums. Now, however, we have the new 
sulfanilimide which has been found to be 
a specific for certain forms of streptococ- 
cus infections. The outstanding success 
of sulfanilimide has resulted in a great 
scramble on the part of the manufac- 
turers of chemical pharmaceuticals to find 
new products which may be useful in the 
treatment of cancer, infantile paralysis, 
tuberculosis, and other ills of mankind. 
It is well known to chemists today that 
several such materials, which promise 
equally striking results, are under test in 
the laboratories. Here again is a field in 


which any young scientist can make no 
mistake should he decide to turn his at. 
tention in this direction. 

Chemistry is also making striking ad. 
vances in another field of life—plant life 
—and here the new science, which might 
be called chemi-culture, is showing us 
how to grow plants without the use 
soils, how to ripen fruits and shorten the 
dormant period by means of ethylene gs, 
how to make roots grow profusely on any 
part of the plant by treatment with the 
so-called plant hormones, and even how 
to avoid insect pests by treating the soil 
with small quantities of minerals. All 
these things and doubtless others, not 
yet made public, will be shown in ex- 
hibits one may expect to find at the New 
York World’s Fair, and for many of 
them the occupational future as yet re- 
mains a closed book of challenging pro- 
portions. 


AN UNENDING LIsT 

The list of opportunities in science is 
almost inexhaustible, covering, as it does, 
a multitude of divisions and subdivisions 
of every science and field of engineering 

The field of plastics alone is almost 
inexhaustible. The new light alloys and 
diesel engines are destined to revolution- 
ize transportation. A simple method of 
separating oxygen from the nitrogen of 
the air would so cheapen the cost of pro- 
ducing power that every industry would 
be revolutionized and every power plant 
made obsolete over night. 

Again, we hear of amazingly new 
things in hybridization, both in plant and 
animal life, such as a new breed of dairy 
cow, no bigger than the average calf, to 
give as much milk as its larger cousins, 
and a method of retaining pollen, for 
cross-fertilization in plants, over a period 
of months. 
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Our electric lamps, long known to be 
highly inefficient, are soon to give way to 
fluorescent lamps producing as much as 
12 times the light at the same cost of 
operation. 

We may expect marvels in the field of 
X-rays, both in use and in design of 
machines, for these now are only a frac- 
tion of one per cent efficient. 

In radio great things are possible with 
the new method of frequency modula- 
tion. 

New safety features in automobiles 
and in highways, new non-glare head- 
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lights, new means of highway illumina- 
tion are rapidly becoming realities. The 
successful German helicopter, which may 
make possible “‘the family car of the air,” 
it is expected, will be on exhibition at 
the Fair. 

What more proof do we need that 
there are new paths open for men in 
science and engineering? But let us keep 
in mind that no scientist can be success- 
fully forced to work. Here, if any place, 
we need men who are self-starters, and 
we might well copy the old sign—“no 
others need apply.” 
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Possible Effects of the Wage-Hour Law on 
Employment Opportunities and Status 
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jo national Fair Labor Standards important but unobvious possible conse. 


Act—which became operative on October 
24, 1938—must be evaluated in terms of 
its economic effects when it shall come 
into full force rather than in terms of its 


quences of the Act upon employment and 
vocational status. The Act, it will be re. 
called, provides also for the fixing of 
maximum hours, and the regulation of 


immediate impact. The 
major provisions of this 
Act, which apply only 
to concerns engaged in 
interstate commerce or 
the production of goods 
in interstate commerce, 
were given in full in 
the October 1938 issue 
of OCCUPATIONS, and 
certain developments of 
its application in the is- 
sues of December 1938 
(pp. 250-252) and of 
February 1939 (pp. 
463-464). A _ knowl- 


= Some startling facts that 
have direct bearing on employ- 
ment and unemployment, facts 
that every vocational counselor 
should know, are contained in 
this analysis of the effects of 
certain Wage-Hour Act regula- 
tions. This is the fourth in Dr. 
Feldman’s series of reviews of 
current economic and labor 
problems, and brings the added 
wisdom of his first-hand obser- 
vations as a representative of 
the public on the Apparel In- 
dustry Committee organized un- 
der the Wage-Hour Act. 


child labor, and we 
shall therefore examine 
these two aspects of the 
measure as well. 
Employees engaged 
by concerns and in oc- 
cupations covered by the 
Act may not be paid 
less than 25 cents an 
hour until October 24, 
1939; then not less than 
30 cents an hour until 
October 24, 1945; and 
thereafter not less than 
40 cents an hour unless 
especially exempted. In 
the meanwhile national 


edge of the details on 
the part of the reader 
will therefore be assumed, and reference 
to the provisions will be made only as 
necessary for discussion. 

Many people do not realize the extent 
to which a law that fixes the minimum 
wages payable to workers in a given oc- 
cupation may change a whole series of 
hitherto prevailing relationships of cer- 
tain industries to their locations and 
certain classes of workers to their occupa- 
tions. It is the intention of this article to 
consider the subject from standpoints 
which help to sharpen observation of 


committees may be ap- 
pointed for various industries to deter- 
mine whether or not to recommend to the 
Administrator of the Act minimum wages 
higher than the 25 cents or 30 cents set 
by the law. These industry committees 
are specifically enjoined to fix “‘the high- 
est minimum wage rate (not in excess of 
40 cents an hour) which . . . will not 


substantially curtail employment in such 
classification.” 

Upon passage of the Act it was re- 
ported that pecan shellers, messenger 
boys, and others paid less than the mini- 
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mum at once felt its impact and that 
displacements had resulted. However, the 
Act affects only those employments—a 
small minority—which paid less than 25 
cents an hour or markedly less before the 
law was passed. When we consider wage 
rates above 25 cents an hour and particu- 
larly above 30 cents, we get into the area 
where results of a significant character 
may follow. Up to the present time none 
of the five industry committees already 
appointed (textile, apparel, shoe, hat, and 
millinery ) has made any recommendation. 


PossIBILITY OF SHIFTS OF LOCALE 


If a region is accustomed to paying low 
wages because of a docile labor supply or 
other advantage, it may be drastically af- 
fected by a regulation which decrees that 
traditional levels of wages shall no longer 
apply. Thus a national wage act can force 
geographic shifts in the location of cer- 
tain industries. This is more than a 
theoretical matter. At the hearings held 
by the sub-committees of the Apparel In- 
dustry Committee, the chief advocates of 

an immediate minimum wage of 40 cents 
an hour were those from the large cities; 
the chief opponents were representatives 

_of concerns from the mid-west and South 
or from those located in smaller towns 
and rural areas. 

Thus the Act presents the issue of 
whether certain industries which remain 
in outlying sections where low wage rates 

‘are paid will lose this competitive ad- 
vantage in favor of the unionized indus- 
trial centers. If the contentions of the 
'fepresentatives were correct and the ef- 
fects alleged were to follow, an increase 
in the minimum would make for such 
shifts of outlying manufacturers to more 
' centrally located regions. 

It should be noted here that it is quite 

possible that in a given industry there 
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would be no loss of employment nation- 
ally but merely that workers in one area 
would lose jobs while workers in another 
would obtain jobs. How then should the 
phrase “not substantially curtail employ- 
ment” be interpreted? Many believe it 
means that it must not curtail employment 
where it already exists. Whatever the in- 
terpretation is, this last is a convenient 
assumption for the discussion, for it per- 
mits us to pass on to effects that are not 
primarily regional in character but would 
be true even if there were no existing 
wage differentials for given occupations. 


RESULTING JoB DISPLACEMENTS 


The setting of a “floor to wages’ may 
have some curious effects on the fortunes 
of types of employees at work. Not only 
may they affect the employer's specifica- 
tions with regard to the race, sex, or age 
of persons ordinarily used in an occupa- 
tion, but they may cause significant sharp- 
enings in the specifications of those hired. 

As illustrations of what may result 
from wage decrees, cases that have oc- 
curred under minimum wage laws and 
the NRA codes are illuminating. One 
such example, selected from many, is that 
of a chain store paying many of its girls 
$8 to $10 a week which found that it had 
to observe a state minimum wage decree 
of around $15. The nature of this chain's 
merchandise was such that it could em- 
ploy people with a minimum of intelli- 
gence as long as they were honest, indus- 
trious, and in good health. However, as 
they were forced to pay a wage for which 
they could get a much higher type of per- 
sonnel, the employment department de- 
cided to substitute people with a better 
education, better personalities, and more 
experience. A weeding-out process was 
begun soon after the decree, and require- 
ments for new workers were raised. The 
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company chose girls who were older, more 
personable, and from better families, in- 
cluding in many instances college gradu- 
ates, with the result of favoring those al- 
ready fortunate, whether because of in- 
heritance, acquired ability, or circum- 
stances, and of making harder the lot of 
those who were less fortunate. The peo- 
ple who were in most need of opportuni- 
ties for work were stated by critics of the 
measure to be barred by the higher quali- 
fications resulting from the wage decrees. 

Another case, one of many under NRA, 
is from the operation of the textile code 
in 1934. The minimum wage set for the 
textile industry was much more than pre- 
viously had been paid to a substantial pro- 
portion of women employees in a certain 
plant. The prevailing method of pay was 
the piece-rate basis. The company in- 
creased the piece-rate so as to aid work- 
ers to earn the minimum, but it also raised 
the standards of output. Though given 
extra training, about 25 per cent of the 
workers were unable, in spite of the 
higher piece-rate, to earn the minimum 
on the basis of this new standard. The 
management therefore began to displace 
some of these workers, and in its hiring 
of new workers was very careful to em- 
ploy permanently only those who in their 
trial period showed they were capable of 
giving much higher production than the 
average and were therefore worthy of the 
new minimum pay. 

It is recognized that the displacement 
of the less efficient workers under mini- 
mum wage laws will, of course, take place 
chiefly in the absence of a strong union, 
for in a collective bargaining arrange- 
ment such displacement at the introduc- 
tion of a minimum wage is often barred. 
But organized labor cannot prevent em- 
ployers from raising their standards for 
new employees. 


OLDER WorRKERS UNDER THE Act 


Even at low wages there are some olde, 
people in eraployment who are unable 
earn their pay on comparative efficieng 
but are kept just because of years of Joy 
service. If a minimum wage is set at; 
figure making the disparity t 1rge 
pressure is put upon the employer to dis 
miss them. 

As an example of how serious the sit. 
tion might be, the representative of the 
Corset Manufacturers Association t 
the Apparel Committee that more thi 
25 per cent of its members’ employees are 
over 50 years of age, and that some cop. 
cerns have 40 per cent of employees 
50 years of age, many of whom hav 
worked over ten years in one shop. Th 
manager of one corset firm stated that 25 
per cent of his workers are 60 years or 
over and that most of these had been 25 
years or more in the plant. 

Although a helpful provision is found 
in Section 14 of the Act, permitting the 
Administrator to make special regulations 
or exemptions for learners, apprentices, 
handicapped workers, and _ individuals 
whose earning capacity is impaired by 
age or deficiency, many employers may 
feel that too much wrangling and red 
tape may be involved in obtaining sud 
concessions and so may feel pressure to 
reduce the less efficient group to the 
minimum. 

The solution for this problem is one 
that was employed under the NRA codes 
for the needle trades. A flat exemption 
of five per cent of the working force 
from any wage minimum was made. This 
gave the employer some leeway without 
much opportunity to defeat the minimum 
wage provision. Such a provision cui 
down red tape immeasurably. To make 
such a flat exemption in the present law 
would probably require an amendment 
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of the Act. The employer who was giv- 
ing employment to inefficient workers in 
excess of five per cent could petition the 
Administrator for certificates of exemp- 
tion for additional individuals, and thus 
all would be aided. 


BEGINNERS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Representatives of some industries, spe- 
cifically in the needle trades, stated that 
the wage decrees should exempt, or re- 
duce the rates on, non-operating em- 
ployees, a group that includes the ado- 
lescent workers, such as, for example, 
errand boys or stockroom dispatchers. 
They argued that if they must pay a 40- 
cent minimum, there would be a tendency 
to employ workers of more mature age, 
thus retarding the entry of youngsters into 
employment. 

On the other hand, where such sub- 
stitutions could not be made, the effect 
would be to improve and widen voca- 


| tional education. A high minimum wage 


| makes the employer loath to employ 
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learners and apprentices who require too 
long a time to be worth the minimum. 
The arrangements for learners’ rates are 
not wholly satisfactory for the purpose. 
Hence employers are likely to show 
greatly increased support of vocational 
education, so that there may be a supply 
of learners already fairly well trained in 
the fundamentals at a public or private 
industrial institution. 

To the extent that minimum wages be- 
come stabilized at a higher standard and 
likewise are an influence in the increase of 
wages of the upper grades, the employer 
will have less reason to oppose unions. 
For a variety of reasons the administra- 
tion of the Wage-Hour Act will be an 
impetus to collective bargaining. 

In review, it has now been seen how 
wage provisions may materially reduce the 
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employment of workers of lower levels 
of intelligence, ability, or personality, or 
increase the opportunities of higher 
grades not ordinarily required for certain 
occupations. These effects may be good 
and they may be bad, and much may be 
said on either side. The reason for point- 
ing out these results is to make sure that 
such effects will not be accidental or un- 
expected, but understood when needed 
revisions are considered. 


REGULATION OF Hours 


Any concern engaged in interstate com- 
merce or producing goods for interstate 
commerce, whether paying wages far 
above the legal minimum or not, must 
observe a national prohibition against 
working over 44 hours a week unless it 
pays the penalty of an overtime rate of 
one and a half hour’s wage for every ad- 
ditional hour worked. After October 24, 
1939 the over-time rates begin after 42 
hours; on October 24, 1940 at only 40 
hours. A few exemptions and certain 
variations are permitted by interesting 
stipulations in the Act regarding seasonal 
industries and schedules of hours agreed 
upon by bona-fide collective bargaining. 

There seems little justification for in- 
cluding the regulation of all salaried em- 
ployees under the Wage-Hour Act, as 
though those in the higher brackets 
needed the special solicitude of the Gov- 
ernment at this time. Hence even the Ad- 
ministrator of the Act, Elmer F. Andrews, 
recently announced he would propose an 
amendment to the Act exempting em- 
ployees whose salaries are $200 or more 
a month from its provisions, and such an 
amendment has been incorporated by the 
legislative committee that is considering 
changes. But since no change in the law 
has yet occurred, let us see how the Act 
works under its present scope. 
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THE Hours ASPECT OF THE ACT 


A few facts provided by the admin- 
istration of the Act clarify the applica- 
tion of clauses dealing with hours as com- 
pared with those dealing with wages.®* 
The requirement of a minimum wage af- 
fects only those employers who pay some 
employees less than the minimum, and 
the estimate for September, 1938 puts the 
number of workers involved at less than 
300,000, if the 25-cent minimum is used, 
and 550,000 if 30 cents is used. The pro- 
visions for hours are not limited to con- 
cerns whose wages are near the minimum 
nor to employees whose wages are below 
or at the minimum, but affect the full 
total of almost 11,000,000 workers in 
plants within the scope of the Act. Of 
the total, almost 7,000,000 workers are 
engaged in manufacturing, almost 2,000,- 
000 in transportation, 650,000 in min- 
eral industries, and over 400,000 in com- 
munication. At present, when 44 hours 
is the basic maximum set, some 1,400,000 
workers are estimated to work more than 
44 hours; after October 24, 1938, when 
the legal maximum will be reduced to 42 
hours, an additional 350,000 on present 
data, will be involved, and if 40 hours 
were the maximum a total of almost 2,- 
225,000 would be affected. These num- 
bers are to be viewed as applying only to 
a particular month, for any concern, no 
matter how short its normal work week 
is, comes under the regulation in any 
week when its hours exceed the stipu- 
lated maximum. 

It is interesting to try to ponder the re- 
sults of hours regulation. If, for illus- 
tration, 2,000,000 workers obtain shorter 
working hours will this increase the op- 


* Interim Report of the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division, for the period August 
15-December 31, 1938. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Department of Labor, January, 1939, pp. 1-10-26. 
The statistics quoted are taken from this report. 
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portunities for employment for those ny 
now in jobs? If, for discussion purpose 
we say the total time reduced amounted t, 
one tenth of a working week, then the. 
retically and without reference to acy. 
alities, one might suppose that one tent} 
more men, or roughly 200,000 worker; 
would thus receive employment. 

This sort of reasoning is deceptive, for 
if shortening hours of work per se made 
for more employment, this present decade 
in which hours of work are 30 and 4 
per cent less than a few decades ago 
should be seeing nearly the irreducible 
minimum of unemployment, instead of ; 
persistent count of the unemployed in fi 
ures of eight digits. ; 

Some disturbing questions may kk 
posed in this connection. If the higher 
minimum wage leads the employer t 
hire more efficient workers, as suggested 
in the previous section, will this not mean 
some curtailment in the number of em- 
ployees required for a given amount of 
output? If the raising of the wage is not 
accompanied by increased efficiency, wil! 
the extra cost not be a further stimulus 
to mechanization, reducing the number of 
the relatively unskilled jobs? If reduc. 
tions in hours should be accompanied by 
the demands of workers for the prevailing 
weekly wage, as has already been ob 
served in some cases, or if industry must 
pay overtime rates for a 43rd hour or 1 
4ist hour, who will absorb the costs? Ii 
increase of prices is met by consumer re 
sistance, will there not be depressed effec 
on business making employment sluggish’ 

These are no mere theoretical questions, 
for a large part of the story of the fail 
ure of the NRA is related to such factors 
The infants’- and children’s-wear industry, 
in urging the adoption of a conservative 
minimum wage in order to keep the 
prices of its garments low to the consum- 
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ers, effectively made the point that many 
children’s items will be bought when the 
price is low, but if the price is too high 
there will be pressure to have such things 
made at home by mothers, grandmothers, 
and aunts. Whether such factors will 
spoil the picture or not will depend on 
the way the Act is administered and on 
the course of economic events in gen- 
eral; but those who are close to the firing 
line of employment opportunities will be 
able to see and report on what seems ac- 
tually to be occurring. 

Progress with supplementary state 
wage-hour legislation, deemed essential 
to accomplish the social objectives of the 
national Act, has been slow, but experts 
in Washington believe eventually full 
state coverage will be secured. According 
to Business Week (February 25, 1939) 
wage-hour bills have been introduced 
this term into 22 state legislatures, with 
two rejected, two favorably reported 
(New Jersey and Oregon), and 18 which 
had not been passed upon up to that 
time. So far Oklahoma is the only state 
with a wage-hour law that covers both 
men and women. 


THE CHiLpD LABOR PROVISIONS 


The child labor provisions of the Act 
achieve a long-time ambition of reform- 
ers since these provisions are substantially 
those of the first national child labor act 
of over two decades ago. The Act prac- 
tically prohibits all labor in the covered 
occupations for those under 14 years of 
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age; it puts the employment of children 
of 14 to 16 years of age under the juris- 
diction of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, which may author- 
ize such work only if regarded as not in- 
terfering with schooling or with health 
and well-being; it further prohibits the 
employment of persons of 16 to 18 years 
of age in occupations regarded by the 
Children’s Bureau as particularly hazard- 
ous for such persons or detrimental to 
their health and well-being. The Act has 
already had the effect of eliminating some 
employees under 14 years of age from 
jobs, notably in the newspaper field, in 
which it has become less attractive for 
carrier boys under 14 to be employed. 
The newspapers assert that of some 600,- 
000 carriers about 60,000 will thus be 
barred. Messenger boys 16 to 18 years 
of age were held to be within the pur- 
view of the Act, and their conditions of 
employment will no doubt be improved 
by its operation. 

The increasing hostility of the govern- 
ment to the employment of children is 
certain to have its effect on the amount of 
employment for adult workers and on 
the schooling to be sought by young work- 
ers. This general tendency is, in part, the 
answer to the controversy as to the imme- 
diate effect of the Act in reducing child 
labor. But the final result will be 
achieved only if and when the Child 
Labor Amendment, curiously held up in 
spite of the passage of Congressional bans 
on child labor, finally comes into force. 


Dr. Feldman’s previous articles in OCCUPATIONS dealt with the 

C.1.0. - A.F. of L. struggle, Unemployment Insurance, and the Labor 

Relations Act. He is well known as a lecturer and writer on industrial 
relations and other personnel problems. 











Recent Research on Counseling 


om has said that the more 
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It is impossible to go far in a discussion 


a word is used the less useful it becomes. 
Educators in particular are prone to se- 
duce any bright new term so frequently 
and so violently that in only a few years 


of research that is significant to the diag. 
nosis that precedes counseling without a 
consideration of testing. For any consid- 
erable discussion of recent measurement 


it becomes a_tousled 
drab and a social lia- 
bility. After several 
years in the field one 
almost gags when such 
words as “guidance,” 
“progressive educa- 
tion,” “integration,” 
“ implementation, ” 
“general education,” 
“coordination,” or “‘re- 
search” are used in a 
customarily “loose” 
fashion. Nor is “coun- 


© A review of recent researches 
that are of significance to the 
counselor naturally leads to a 
consideration of desirable ave- 
nues of future research activities. 
Results of such a study provide 
plenty of food for thought and 
incentive for action, as disclosed 
in this summary of an address 
by Dr. Wrenn before the sec- 
tional meeting on “Counseling” 
at the 1939 Convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 


tools and research stud- 
ies one should look to 
Buros’ 1938 annotated 
bibliography of | tests 
(2)*, and to the Re. 
view of Educational Re- 
search for June, 1938 on 
“Psychological Tests” 
(10) and that for De 
cember, 1938 on “Edu- 
cational Tests’ (5). 
Certain specific stud- 
ies that have proved in- 
teresting are the Pro- 


seling” the lovely young 

thing it once was. It 

could be defined as either a vested right 
of all professors, a channel of ego-satisfac- 
tion for sentimentalists, or a tool for pro- 
fessional workers. 

This presentation, remaining true to 
the ethics of the profession, shall con- 
sider “counseling” as including certain 
aspects of diagnosis and of treatment as 
well as the core of interviewing, interpre- 
tation, and therapy which more accurately 
indicate its distinctive meaning. This 
treatment of research in counseling in- 
cludes two major divisions, the first, a 
purely personal selection of significant re- 
cent research studies, and the second a 
consideration of the desirable avenues of 
research in the future. 


gressive Education 
Association evaluation 
studies with their courageous adventures 
into new measurements, concepts, and 
procedures, and the Iowa studies (15) on 
the stability of intelligence. One does not 
have to agree with the conduct of these 
projects or their implied findings to ad- 
mit that their research significance is great 
—both as to objective and method. 
Another striking study is one conducted 
by Douglas Spencer (12) on the extent 
to which the signing of students’ names 
affected their responses given to a person- 
ality adjustment inventory. He found 
that those in the group who admitted 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to the biblio- 
graphical references listed at the conclusion of 
this article. 
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that they would have given untrue an- 
swers to some of the questions had they 
been required to sign their names to the 
inventory were those who had the highest 
mental conflict score, #.e., were most un- 
adjusted. This is the type of study that 
we need to encourage, since it illuminates 
with new cautions and limitations the 
paper-and-pencil tests we use so freely. 
Contrasting with this is Farnsworth’s 
study (6) of the permanence of Bern- 
reuter test scores, in which he found from 
71 to 65 per cent of identical item an- 
swers on re-tests of one, two, and three 
years. These studies illustrate the fact 
that the personality test field is still 
a lively one, full of promise and pitfalls. 

Counselors using intelligence, achieve- 
ment, and personality test scores must take 
nothing for granted, and their need for 
following the research literature in test- 
ing provides a heavy professional respon- 
sibility. 

COUNSELING PROCEDURES 


The value of a life-history or autobiog- 
raphy may be considerable for the coun- 
selor. Although such procedures should 
not be relied upon for diagnosis, they 
give certain over-all insights into the stu- 
dent’s personality and may be quite impor- 
tant in the building of an understanding 
between counselor and student. The only 
known appraisal or evaluation of auto- 
biographies is an unpublished study by 
Thurow (14) in which he found common 
factors in a collection of life histories 
and from them made a check-list for rat- 
ing the strength of given factors. Much 
more should be done to bring these self- 
expressive procedures within the bound- 
ary of known usefulness and validity. 

Two new hints on the significance of 
case histories are given in Plant's person- 
ality treatment (9) and in studies by Wil- 
liamson (16) and Hahn (7). Plant 
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brings us back with a jerk from our 
pleasant Freudian wanderings in the 
childhood of our counselee to a high- 
lighting of the “casual breakd wn” of 
particular dramatic incident that occurs in 
adolescence or adulthood and which is of 
immediate importance. Explore child- 
hood, says Plant, but let your case history 


give full point also to the precipitating 
incident. Both Williamson and Hahn 
point out the use of the case history in 


the education of faculty counselors and 
advisers to a more intelligent « 
tion of the many factors entering into a 
case study or a counseling situation. This 
educational use of case history and staff 
clinic can be most effective at both high- 
school and college levels. 

Several recent studies directly in the 
field of interviewing and counseling indi- 
cate that the true significance of counsel- 
ing is now being subjected to research. 
The interview is not a reliable diagnostic 
device although such studies as those by 
Maizlish (8), using a controlled inter- 
view technique as a supplementary meas- 
ure of intelligence, may give it more use- 
fulness than it now has. It is dangerous 
to confuse the diagnostic unreliability of 
the interview with its real significance as 


nsidera- 


a procedure for interpreting a situation to 
a student, leading him to clearer thinking, 
stimulating him to changes in attitude and 
overt action. Its function is that of 
therapy, not diagnosis. 

Diehl and Wilson (4) report one very 
suggestive study of an attempt to balance 
skilled questioning with equally skilled 
listening in the effort to lead the indi- 
vidual toward self-understanding. We 
need more studies of the value of pauses, 
of “pregnant silences,” if the full thera- 
peutic value of interviewing is to be 
realized. The interview is a mental hy- 
giene device of great sensitiveness, and 
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more needs to be known of the back- 
ground information needed and the pro- 
cedures to be used in the interview itself. 
A most important point of procedure 
in counseling is made by Darley (3) 
when he experimentally determined that 
although personality tests and scales give 
important clues to adjustment problems, 
interviewing and clinical judgment is 
necessary to interpret test results and to 
disclose areas of behavior difficulties not 
covered by existing tests. Several re- 
search studies of student problems and 
of the importance of teachers possessing 
this personal-problem information are 
analyzed in a chapter by the writer in 
the forthcoming yearbook of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion (18). 


COUNSELING EVALUATION 


One could not close this running ac- 
count of recent research on counseling 
procedures without stressing what is a 
most significant forward step in counsel- 
ing evaluation. It is readily admitted that 
counseling is a complex of several groups 
of factors, those that make up the back- 
ground of the problem, those that com- 
prise the counseling or interview process, 
and those that determine the outcomes of 
the counseling. Each of these three 
groups of factors is a complex in itself 
and the three together must be taken into 
consideration when any evaluation of 
counseling is done. Yet in the past our 
most common criterion of counseling suc- 
cess at the college level was that of aca- 
demic grades. Certain English investi- 
gators, notably Stott (13) and William- 
son and Darley (17), at last have taken 
the bull by the horns and have attempted 
to set up a composite criterion of counsel- 
ing success and validity. They have in- 
cluded such factors as objective grade 
gains or jobs secured, the statement of 


satisfaction by the individual who had 
been counseled, and the reports of parents 
or other observers. This is not easy re. 
search, but it is absolutely essential. We 
should admit at the outset that the attem pt 
to carry experimental laboratory specifics 
and one-variable controls into the evalu- 
ation of counseling is to acknowledge 
that we are ignorant of the true nature of 
counseling or impotent to devise adequate 
means to meet complex research ends. 
Attention should be called to the April 
1939 issue of the Review of Educational 
Research devoted to “Pupil Personnel, 
Counseling, and Guidance” (11). Chap- 
ter III of this issue is devoted to an over- 
view of research on guidance and person- 
nel programs, while Chapter IV presents 
a review of research on nine guidance 
technics. The research on records is sum- 
marized by D. D. Feder, that on auto- 
biographies by P. M. Symonds, that on 
case studies by E. S. Jones, that on the 
clinical method by E. G. Williamson, that 
on group guidance by M. E. Bennett, 
with the writer summarizing recent re- 
search on tests, rating scales, the inter- 
view, and mental hygiene counseling. 


RESEARCH SUGGESTED 


In an attempt to be succinct there fol- 
lows a series of specific recommendations 
on needed research. Because of limita- 
tions of space they necessarily cover only 
a few procedures of counseling, but 
should facilitate lucidity of thought. 


Testing. 

1. There are desperately needed more ade- 
quate criteria of validity for the tests now 
in use or being developed. We have far 
too many tests which measure “something” 
fairly reliably and the results of which are 
used to prove almost any point in question. 
Let us then talk more of outside criteria of 
validity for tests of intelligence and per- 
sonality and boast less about the reliability 
of the tests that we build. We use “relia- 
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bility coefficients” very glibly anyway. Is an 
ipdds-even coefficient a real measure of re- 
Viability or merely a measure of the self- 
Konsistency Of the test at the time given? 
And does a re-test coefficient of reliability 
measure the test or the stability of the func- 
tion being measured? First then, more 
meaningful criteria of validity, and second, 
clearer indication of what we mean by any 
coeficient of reliability. 

>. As a corollary of the need for more 
adequate criteria of validity is the need for 
evaluating tests in the total diagnostic pic- 
ture, as a part of a complex but coherent 
whole. The clinical evaluation of testing 
must take its place beside the statistical eval- 
pation, and for counselors it may eventually 
supersede the more limited an segmented 
statistical evaluation. 


Ratings. 

1. A study is needed of the validity of the 
Snformation secured from ratings as com- 
‘pared with information from records or the 
Minterview. This means an appraisal of the 
Miferential value of information secured 
from ratings. 

2. We need to know the predictive value 
of ratings for other characteristics than those 
Jof intelligence or academic performance. 
An attempt should be made to develop 
ratings that will predict behavior in a social 
yemergency or in a classroom study situation. 


pCase Study. 

| A study is needed of what observable pat- 
“terns of school record information indicate 
‘later emotional maladjustment. The study 
should be carried forward from the records 
to later developments, and, at the same time, 
other cases should be carried back from the 
Hpsychiatric analysis to earlier case history 
"or record information. 


NGroup Guidance. 
} Before going much further with this 





tapidly expanding field we need to ascer- 
“tain by objective analysis the boundaries be- 
ptween counseling and group guidance. One 
study would be a measure of the problems 
that are best met by each procedure. 


aC ounseling. 
1. With all of the known limitations of 


such studies, we need to know more about 
what students believe their problems to be, 
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find the gap between student-stated prob- 
lems and those that counselors believe to be 
predominant, and analyze the reasons for 
whatever differences of emphasis exist. 

2. Studies that use the developmental 
rather than the cross-section approach for 
the evaluation of counseling, following up 
an individual through his school experience 
and out into the after-school environment, 
should be an accepted feature of every gui- 
dance program. i ceeding is to be justi- 
fied as a phase of education we must prove 
that it works and must ourselves be aware 
of its specific weaknesses. 

3. Let us have more studies using stu- 
dent reactions as one factor in the evaluation 
of counseling. The customer is not always 
right, but the customer's attitude is always a 
factor that deserves evaluation. 


THE COUNSELOR AND RESEARCH 


In summary it might be said that what 
we need are more carefully planned and 
carefully sampled studies that appraise the 
individual or technic, not piecemeal, but 
in normal or dynamic settings. It is an 
interesting paradox that the research 
worker who is most capable of a carefully 
planned study is apt to produce a seg- 
mented analysis that fails to take account 
of the total situation in its normal setting, 
while the dean or counselor who sees the 
counseling picture as a unit lacks the re- 
search skills and knowledge to make the 
best use of his evaluation opportunity. 
The research worker and the counselor 
need more reciprocal admiration for and 
understanding of each other if good re- 
search is performed that does not do vio- 
lence to the complex and dynamic nature 
of counseling. 

A fitting epilogue to this brief analysis 
of counseling research may be taken bod- 
ily from A. J. Cronin’s currently popular 
book The Citadel. In the oral examina- 
tion for the doctorate the young appren- 
tice-physician is asked the question “What 
do you regard as the basic idea which you 
keep before you when you are exercising 
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the practice of your profession?” The ex- 
aminer waited in some trepidation for the 
answer, hoping that this eager and prom- 
ising young man would not glibly answer 
“to help suffering humanity,”’ and promis- 
ing himself to flunk the candidate if that 
type of response were given. The answer 
came at last, haltingly and without real- 
ization of its full significance: “I believe 
that the most important principle for a 
physician to follow is never to take any- 
thing for granted.” 

If that principle is important for the 
healer of bodies, can counselors profit 
from it too? A touch of sentiment makes 
us human and a desire to be helpful to 
others distinguishes us from charlatans, 
but a constant search for new truth and 
a hard-headed attitude toward ourselves 
and our jobs that restrains us from “tak- 
ing anything for granted” is what makes 
us professional workers in the best sense 
of the word. 
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Pittsburgh Surveys Its Own 


BEN G. GRAHAM and H. L. CLELAND 


Superintendent 


Director of Guidance 


Public Schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


I, OcToBER of 1937 Pittsburgh 
schools went on record as accepting the 
challenge presented in the recommenda- 
tions of the thirteen superintendents who 
participated in the Occupational Educa- 
tion Tour of the Na- 
tional Occupational 
Conference by launch- 
ing a three-point pro- 
gram:* (1) Identifica- 
tion as early as possible 
of the specific abilities 
and occupational possi- 
bilities of individual 


tiation of learning fa- 
cilities so as to provide 
appropriate educational 
opportunities adapted 
to meet group and indi- 
vidual needs and probable occupational 
demands; and (3) Continuous counsel- 
ing and guidance service to direct pupils 
into appropriate occupational choices and 
service, to assist them in adjusting them- 
selves particularly to the first job, and to 
aid them in any re-training or readjust- 
ment that may later for any reason be 
necessary. 

It is with the third point in the pro- 
gtam that this report has to deal. 

Obviously, to do any intelligent coun- 
seling and guiding into occupational 
choices, one must have information with 
which to work. He must know the oc- 
cupational possibilities within his home 





* “Pittsburgh Accepts the Challenge,” by James 


N. Rule, Occupations, October 1937, pp. 9-14. 


* Placement of out-of-school 
youth in jobs continues to be 
an all-important factor in occu- 
pational adjustment programs 
within the public school system. 
The need for immediate atten- 
tion to this detail is emphasized 
in the accompanying report. It 
indicates that half of the young 
people who get jobs today get 
them through their own efforts 
or those of friends and rela- 
tives, not through the schools. 


city and what opportunities there are 
within these fields for those youth who, 
tomorrow, will be in the market for em- 
ployment. He must know the 
these jobs pay, the turnover to be ex- 
pected, and the possi- 
bilities for readjust- 
ment — providing the 
individual's first contact 
with business and in- 
dustry makes further 
adaptation necessary. 
To obtain this informa- 
tion there was organ- 
ized within the coun- 
seling service of the 
Pittsburgh Senior High 
and Vocational High 
Schools a survey of the 
graduates of the one, 
three, and five-year classes. Results of a 
late 1938 survey of the 1937 classes have 
just been tabulated and furnish the ma- 
terial for this article. 

The survey was organized to serve the 
pupils of each individual building as a 
project in practical guidance, and was 
made possible only by the whole-hearted 
and enthusiastic cooperation of princi- 
pals and counselors, assisted by the teach- 
ers and pupils of certain selected classes 
or groups. Questionnaires were fur- 
nished to each building, but the tech- 
nique to be employed for releasing them 
and tabulating the data upon their re- 
turn was the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual school. Some schools assigned the 
project to the problems of democracy 
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classes, some to the economics classes, 
some to senior classes in the commercial 
field, others to a Girls’ Leaders’ Club or 
to a particular homeroom group. 

The work of releasing the question- 
naire was expedited by using as messen- 
gers brothers or sisters of the 1937 
groups who were then enrolled in school, 
or pupils who lived in the same city 
street or block as the graduates of these 
former groups. Along with these ques- 
tionnaires went a personal letter from 
the principal of the school, stating the 
reason for the inquiries made and solicit- 
ing the interest and cooperation of the 
graduates in providing the data re- 
quested. Furthermore, these messengers 
were given coaching on how to open the 
interview, how to state the case for the 
school, and how to withdraw promptly 
and courteously after the information had 
been obtained. This in itself proved to 
be exceptionally fine guidance. The 
pupils selected for this important task 
considered themselves fortunate and were 
most appreciative that they had been 
chosen to help in this survey. 


THE RESPONSE 


The response was most encouraging. 
The schools reported returns in varying 
percentages from a high of 93 per cent 
to a low of 40 per cent, with a city-wide 
percentage of 67. Out of the 5,476 for- 
mer pupils who were involved in the sur- 
vey, returns were received from 3,451. 
However, not all of these were filled in 
completely, because, it was assumed, of 
personal reasons on the part of the gradu- 
ate. Nevertheless, the data received 
throw much light on trends in employ- 
ment, additional schooling, and other 
problems peculiarly connected with the 
guidance function. 





FAMILY AND AVOCATIONAL INTEREsq; 


It was interesting to note that 19 bo», 
and 129 girls had married during thy 
short interim between their graduatiog 
and the taking of the survey. A lary 
number (2,165) reported their interes 
in some phase of church activity. In viey 
of the present fear of many parents thy 
young people are being brought up thes 
days outside the influence of the churd 
these figures are encouraging and give in 
dication, possibly, of a more wholesom 
condition than is apparent. Another out 
standing return is that of 3,027 young 
people who claimed they were interested 
in exercising their rights of franchis 
upon attaining their majorities. This fig 
ure represents 87 per cent and stands in 
marked contrast to the 60-65 per cent of 
the average citizenry which casts its vote 
This greater percentage of potential voters 
is largely due, we feel, to the practice in 
the Pittsburgh schools of allowing pupils 
to vote on the same days that all munic- 
pal, state, and national elections are held 
Thus they acquire the habit of going to 
the polls and casting their ballots. That 
this practice should continue after gradu- 
ation bears mute but effective testimony 
to the value of participating during schoo! 
days in the responsibilities and activities 
of the good citizen. 


CONTINUED SCHOOLING 


The percentage of graduates entering 
colleges was approximately the same 4s 
the percentage of those taking advantage 
of the facilities provided by our public 
evening high school, 32 per cent in each 
case. The business colleges enlisted the 
interest of 17 per cent of the group. Ia 
view of the lack of opportunities for im- 
mediate employment in the commercial 
field, this percentage seemed rather high 
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Vocational high schools, preparatory 
schools, specialized schools, such as music, 
art, military, aviation, and nursing, ac- 
counted for the remainder of those con- 
tinuing their education. Of the 733 at- 
tending colleges and universities, 553, or 
71 per cent, selected a home city institu- 
tion. 

Inasmuch as 877 graduates continued 
in local vocational high schools and eve- 
ning schools, we found that at least 80 
per cent of the 1937 group who continued 
their education remained in Pittsburgh. 
The largest block of these (921) enrolled 
in commercial “non-degree” courses. 
This fact would indicate the prevail- 
ing feeling that jobs are to be found with 
the greatest frequency in the commercial 
field. Furthermore, a group of 858 grad- 
uates, when asked their preferences as to 
courses, went on record as considering 
commercial courses vocationally desirable. 
The current opinion among boys and girls 
and their parents seems to be that for 
immediate employment the commercial 
field offers the best opportunities. This 
point of view will be further substantiated 
later in this report when we discuss what 
jobs these pupils wanted and what jobs 
they actually got. 


How Are JosBs OBTAINED? 


To this question 48 per cent of the 
gtaduates responded that they received 
their jobs through personal application; 
38 per cent got jobs through relatives and 
friends; 7 per cent through the school 
placement service; and 7 per cent through 
other means such as competitive tests, 
other employment agencies, etc. In view 
of the fact that about 20 per cent of the 
graduates annually have personal inter- 
views with representatives of our place- 
ment service and discuss with them pos- 
sible job openings, it seems that many of 
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the 48 per cent who indicated that they 
secured employment through personal ap- 
plication overlooked the leads furnished 
by our placement service or minimized 
their value. Consequently it is entirely 
possible that the Junior Employment Serv- 
ice could have been credited with a higher 
record than the 7 per cent given. On 
the other hand, there is a challenging 
parallel to this figure in the findings of 
the Board of Regents’ Inquiry,* viz., 
“Fewer than 7 per cent of the graduates 
and fewer than 3 per cent of those not 
graduating were directed to their jobs 
by their schools. A much smaller number 
—no more than one in a hundred of the 
total group—found their jobs through 
government placement agencies.” 

These figures present interesting com- 
parisons and contrasts to similar figures 
for Pittsburgh and justify careful study of 
ways and means to improve the schools’ 
placement responsibilities. The number 
placed through relatives and friends (38 
per cent) compares favorably with fig- 
ures from other cities. Many of the 
graduates (and they are not alone in this) 
feel that relatives and friends can do 
more for them than others. One graduate 
remarked: “It isn’t so much what you 
know, but whom you know.” 


Jos RETURNS AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


The general ratio applying to senior 
high schools gives 69 jobs to each 100 
returns, while the same ratio applied to 
vocational high schools gives 95 jobs to 
each 100 returns. These ratios, it should 
be noted, have to do with the numbers of 
jobs and not the numbers of boys and 
girls having jobs. Of the graduates mak- 
ing returns 72 per cent reported having 





* Spaulding, Francis T., High School and 
Life. New York, New York State Board of 
Regents Inquiry, 1938, p. 61 
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had one job only; 20 per cent reported 
having had two jobs; while 7 per cent 
reported having had more than two jobs 
during the interval of approximately 18 
months following graduation. 

When we divide these jobs into their 
various classifications, we find that the 
industrial block includes 15.7 per cent 
of all jobs; the clerical, 38.5 per cent; 
the trade, 25.6 per cent; domestic and per- 
sonal, 10.4 per cent; while the remainder 
is divided among transportation and com- 
munication (4.4 per cent), professional 
(4.5 per cent), and miscellaneous (.9 
per cent). 

Within the industrial classification, we 
find, as one might expect, the boys taking 
ten jobs to the girls’ one. However, it is 
only fair to observe in this connection that 
in a city of heavy industries, like Pitts- 
burgh, it is but natural to expect the em- 
ployment of youth in industry of the 
ages of this group to lag far behind that 
of the clerical and trade groups. This has 
been true during both good and bad 
times for many years, and under the de- 
pressed industrial conditions now prevail- 
ing, it has been somewhat accentuated. 

In the clerical field the situation is re- 
versed: the girls get two jobs to every one 
obtained by boys. Of the 943 workers 
coming under this classification nearly 
400 are office clerks. Other large group- 
ings are stenographers (157), and secre- 
taries (105). In the trade area the num- 
ber of jobs is about the same for boys 
as for girls with a slight balance in favor 
of the girls. Of the 627 jobs listed in this 
classification more than half are in sales- 
work. In “Communication and Trans- 


portation” the ratio is 5:1 in favor of the 
boys, while in ‘Domestic and Personal” 
the girls overshadow the boys 4:1. Jobs 
within the professions, naturally not 
numerous at this age, go, in larger part, 





to the boys. As might be expected, the 
vocational high school boys in genera| 
enter the various trades such as auto me. 
chanic, electrician, and machinist, fo; 
which they have been trained, while the 
girls’ jobs reflect their training in sewing 
beauty culture, and waitress work. 


THE WAGE SCALE 


Concerning wages, 6 per cent replied 
they were receiving $100.00 per month 
or more; 54 per cent reported $51.00 to 
$100.00; 30 per cent $26.00 to $50.00: 
and 10 per cent $25.00 or less. However, 
since these recordings are unquestionably 
on the best-paid job, there is evidence of 
probable duplications. From ail] data 
available it seems, in general, justifiable 
to conclude that 6 per cent earned over 
$25.00 per week, 54 per cent earned be- 
tween $12.50 and $25.00 per week, while 
approximately 39 per cent earned less 
than $12.50 per week. These latter fig- 
ures compare in a general way with like 
data from the Maryland and Board of 
Regents Inquiry studies and probably in- 
dicate to some extent the wage scale now 
in effect over the country at large. 


VOCATIONS AND ELECTIVES 


Because of the large number of grad- 
uates who did not find employment in the 
business world when their courses were so 
definitely shaped toward that end, we 
were interested in checking back over 
official records to learn what story, if 
any, might be told by their senior elec- 
tives. Most subjects, in general, have 
some relationship to anticipated needs; 
courses elected in the senior year should 
show particular relationship to future 
plans. Against the numbers having elected 
specific subjects in the commercial field 
we have placed the numbers having found 
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‘obs in those fields. For instance, we find 
247 pupils elected bookkeeping in their 
senior year, while only 57, so far as our 
survey indicates, obtained jobs. Again, 
1.224 pupils elected stenography and 
ypewriting while approximately only 

found employment. On the other 
hand those 844 who chose business Eng- 
lish. the 356 who elected business organi- 
zation, the 761 who selected commercial 
law, and the 311 who took salesmanship 
seemingly chose well, because more jobs 
were found in general clerical work and 
in the distributive occupations than in spe- 
fic lines of work. For these jobs a gen- 


Lill 


o- 


eral commercial education of the socio- 
economic or of the economic business type 
is more practicable than specialized train- 
1g which should be deferred until the 
opportunity to use it is definitely closer 
at hand. The commercial field cannot pos- 
sibly absorb all those who would enter 
therein. Consequently, a study of the of- 
ferings of the school in the light of pos- 
sible placement should be a constant re- 
sponsibility on the part of the school. 
What pupils want is, im many cases, a 
far cry from what pupils get. Nowhere 
is this shown more clearly than in study- 
ing electives in the light of their probable 
vocational significance, and comparing 
these data with the types of jobs actually 
obtained. 


CURRICULUM SUGGESTIONS 


To our request for recommendations 
and constructive suggestions regarding the 
high-school program we received from 
the graduates of the 17 secondary schools 
1,781 responses. Similarity of content per- 
mitted groupings under various headings. 
In many instances the comment of the 
pupil has been translated rather freely in 
order to procure uniformity in setting up 
categories. No liberties were taken with 
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the intent of the pupil as we understood 
it, and we held s« rupulously t 
interpretation. Many of tl 
were such that they could not be gr uped 
in any single category, and because of 
their diversity and infreque: of men- 
tion, were not included in the report. 
Thus more than one-half of the 1.781 
comments were eliminated. While we 
could not possibly enumerate, because of 
space limitation, all of these remaining 
items, we are listing those which were 
repeated most often: 


» the line in 
ymments 


1. There should be offered an exter 
sive office machine pract l 


2. More attention should | 
the social life in school and t 
velopment of personality 7 
3. There should be more strictness in 


subject selection and better teachis 

(including the insistence upon | 

ter study habits).............. 
4. There should be offered a more ex 


| 


tended and more practical business 


DE alae adecne ver ol 
5. More attention should be given to 
personal, vocational, and educational 
| Peery rere . 44 
6. Everyone should be allo 1 to take 
typewriting ........ 40 


Other comments included: “The curricu- 
lum should be more progressive’’; ‘There 
should be offered more practical courses 
for boys and girls’; “More attention 
should be given to the teaching of cur- 
rent problems and citizenship, ° etc. 

The new secondary school program 
which Pittsburgh has just initiated and 
will have in full operation in all secondary 
schools by September 1939 meets these 
recommendations in a general way in very 
large measure. In particular, the new pro- 
gram stresses opportunities for all youth 
on an individual rather than a group 
basis, with special attention to the supe- 
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rior child or the orthogenic backward 
child; more attention by all teachers 
through all grades to personal, educa- 
tional, and vocational guidance with espe- 
cial responsibility on the part of the 
counselor in the secondary schools and 
the principal in the elementary schools; 
greater emphasis upon training in whole- 
some recreation and leisure time activi- 
ties; and vocational facilities to be ex- 
panded intensively within the present 
program, and extensively through the 
inauguration of courses in the 13th year 
in selected fields. In the new program 


training in citizenship and character cop 
tinues to be a recognized part of all in 
struction. Pupil attitudes, ideals, loyal 
ties, habits of thinking, as well as factu: 
content and items of knowledge, are ¢ 
be considered in the standards by which 
boys and girls are to be judged. 

The new program, not the least part of 
which is the responsibility of the schoo! 
to follow the graduate for a few years 
until he becomes acclimated socially and 
vocationally, augurs well for enlarged op- 
portunities and greater development for 
the high school boy and girl in Pittsburgh 


As the newly elected president of the American Association of School 

Administrators, Dr. Graham needs no special introduction to our 

readers. He has been one of the most active members of the NOC 

Occupational Adjustment Tour group. Mr. Cleland was appointed to 

his present position a year ago after serving as vice-principal and prin- 

cipal of Pittsburgh high schools since 1932, and ten years as principal 
of Schenley Summer School. 
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Evaluating a Boys’ Club Guidance Program 


ROBERT C. COLE 


Director of Education and Guidance 
Worcester Boys’ Club, Worcester, Mass. 


Tw VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE pro- 
eram of the Worcester Boys’ Club, an or- 
ganization of approximately 8,000 boys 
living in Worcester, Massachusetts, was 
started in the fall of 1930 more or less as 
an experiment. Nearly 
six years later, in the 
summer of 1936, the 
experiment seeming to 
have proved its worth, 
it was decided to evalu- 
ate its effectiveness. The 
results of this evalua- 
tion have conclusively 
indicated that this gui- 
dance program has been 
i marked success. 

Expanded from its 
small beginnings, the 
vocational guidance pro- 
gram of the Worcester Boys’ Club now 
mprises a broad service of individual 
und group counseling, psychological and 
iptitude testing, self-analysis, exploratory 
lasses and other job-tryout opportunities, 
placement, and follow-up. Particularly 
relied on in the program is the “balance 
sheet” method, whereby the young job- 
seeker makes a self-analysis, studies the 
world of occupations, and compares his 
own qualifications with the requirements 
f a contemplated job. Another popular 
guidance procedure is the provision for 
part-time or tryout work as means of 
assisting an adolescent to choose his oc- 
cupation. This procedure permits the try- 


® The effectiveness of adequately 
supplied occupational guidance 
is demonstrated once again in 
the accompanying story of two 
separate groups of boys, one vo- 
cationally advised and the other 
without benefit of such advice. 
The two groups started nearly 
“from scratch” but after six 
years were found to differ widely 
in educational, job, and person- 
ality attainments, with the ad- 
vised group far in the lead. 


out worker to shift through various types 
of work experience, and has in many cases 
eventually led to permanent employment 

The Club educational program, built 
around classes in such subjects as junior 
business training, elec- 
tricity, drafting, wood- 
working, dramatics, etc., 
allows each member to 
follow his own interests 
and 
each boy may choose 
whether he take 
advantage of the gui 
dance 
Club, which are offered 
Gul- 
dance administered on 


desires. Similarly 


will 
facilities of the 


free of charge 


a voluntary basis, it is 
believed, is more effe: 

tive than if made compulsory 

In conducting an evaluation of the gui 
dance activities of the Club over the six- 
year period, the technique of group-con- 
trol study* was used. each 
composed of a hundred members of the 
Club in 1931, were studied. The first 
group was composed of Club members 
who had received vocational guidance 
during that year, and the other group was 
made up of boys enrolled in the Club's 
educational department during 1931, but 


Iwo or UPS, 


* This article has been based on the author's 
published study, An Evaluation of the Vocational 
Guidance Program in the Worcester Boys’ 
Worcester, Mass., Worcester Boys’ Club, 
Pp. 98. Mimeographed. 


Club, 
1939, 
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who had not received any occupational 
counseling. 

Comparing the members of these two 
groups on the basis of the following fac- 
tors: age, I. Q., class grades and school 
marks, physical development and health, 
industriousness and behaviour; parental 
educational and occupations, nationality, 
and social and economic status, it was 
found that as of 1931 the two groups 
were nearly alike. Boys from both the 
advised and the unadvised groups seemed 
evenly matched in industriousness and be- 
haviour, equally lacked knowledge or in- 
sight in their selections of careers, had 
given little thought to choice of a voca- 
tion, and had little definite basis for their 
occupational choices. Most boys of both 
groups sprang from the same types of 
family background: generally one or both 
parents were foreign-born, had had little 
schooling, were of marginal economic 
status, and were engaged in similar types 
of occupations. 


THE 1936 COMPARISON 


Group differences in 1936 were pro- 
nounced, however. Comparative differ- 
ences in schooling revealed that 45 per 
cent of the advised as against 22 per 
cent of the non-advised group were still 
in school. Of the former category, 10 
per cent were in college, and 29 per cent 
in secondary schools, as against three per 
cent and 18 per cent, respectively, of the 
non-advised group. 

The school attainments of those boys 
who had left school prior to December 1, 
1936 ranged from the completion of the 
first term of seventh grade to college 
graduation. In the advised group one 


boy had left school during the seventh 
grade, five had left upon completion of 
the eighth grade, 19 had attended high 
school from one to three years, 26 had 
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finished a secondary school course, ap; 
four had been graduated from college. 
In the non-advised group, three boys haj 
left at the end of seventh grade, two lef 
during eighth grade, 13 at the completio, 
of eighth grade, 34 left after some se. 


Qiu! 


44 itil 


after graduation from trade school, and 
one had left after a year of college. The 
average and median grades attained by 
the two groups were: advised group— 
average 11.88, median, 12.56; non-ad- 
vised group — average 10.86 
10.88. 

School retardation was 59 per cent 
higher in the unadvised group, with | 
advised boys as against 27 unadvised Club 
members being retarded one term 
more. 

The time of year that these boys left 
school is a significant point to note. Of 
the 55 out-of-school boys from the ad- 
vised group, five, or 9.10 per cent, had 
left school before completing the term 
they were in, while of the 78 out-of- 
school boys from the unadvised group, 
23, or 29.49 per cent, had left in the 
midst of a term. The fact that each of 
the five advised boys who left before the 
end of their grade had immediately se- 
cured jobs may explain their not com 
pleting the term. Such, however, was not 
the case with the unadvised boys. Only 
nine from this latter group had jobs 
awaiting them, while 14 joined the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

Among those out-of-school, as of 1936, 
47 advised and 55 unadvised boys were 
gainfully employed on December 1, 
1936, with three from the former and 
fifteen from the latter groups being un- 
employed. 

The unadvised boys had been without 
work, on the whole, longer than the ad- 
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OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYED Boys oF BotH Groups 
Advised Unadvised Percent Percent 
Classification Group Group Advised Unadvised 
S SEE cc cun ba vecnene's 4 13 85] 23.64 
1, Semiskilled ......eccceee. 11 19 23.40 34 54 
Il. a. Skilled Manual ........ 19 11 40.42 20.00 
b. Skilled White-Collar.... 7 9 14.89 1 
[V. a. Sub-professional ....... 1 1 2.13 1.82 
A 24h a aes veces 2 2 4.26 3 64 
c. Minor Supervisory...... 1 - 2.13 
V. b. Professional (Scientific) . 2 - 4.26 
TOTALS weee@henonesas © 47 55 100.0 100.00 





vised group. The average period from 
the school-leaving time to the point of 
btaining the first full-time jobs was 
7.94 months for the former and 3.07 
months for the latter group. Whereas 
34.71 per cent of the advised boys ob- 
tained work immediately after leaving 
school, only 22.59 per cent of those un- 
advised were as fortunate. Only five 
counseled boys were unemployed longer 
than five months as against 29 uncoun- 
seled boys who were out of work beyond 
this period. 


ANALYSIS OF THE JOBS OBTAINED 


An analysis of the occupations in which 
the out-of-school boys from both groups 
were engaged as of December 1, 1936, 
showed that considerably more advised 
than unadvised boys held jobs that could 
be considered as offering opportunities 
for vocational betterment. For example, 
a large number of the advised group were 
in the skilled trades, either as craftsmen 
or apprentices, and most of this number 
were in positions offering opportunities 
for growth. A large number of unad- 
vised boys, on the other hand, were in 
xccupations which offered few opportuni- 
ties for advancement. 


Classified according to Beckman’s’ scale 
of occupational rank, the two groups are 
compared in the accompanying table. 


EARNINGS 

The average weekly earnings of the 
advised boys were $2.70 higher than those 
of the unadvised boys. The weekly earn- 
ings of the former group ranged from 
$8.00 to $36.50, and those of the latter 
group varied from $6.25 to $31.50. The 
average weekly earnings of the 
groups were $21.85 and $19.15, respec- 
tively. This difference in weekly wages 
becomes even more pronounced when the 
variation between the groups in length 
of employment is considered. 

Ordinarily one assumes that the longer 
an individual works the more experience 
he gains, and, up to a certain point, the 
more valuable he becomes to a concern, 
and hence the more money he will earn. 
But although the workers in the unad- 
f school 


two 


vised group had been out « 
longer, and had been employed for a 
longer period, they were actually earning 
less than those in the advised group who 
held jobs. 

1R. O. Beckman 


Occupational Rank.” 
XIII, pp. 225-233. 


“A New Scale for Gauging 
Personnel Journal, 1934, 
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A study of the shifts from job to job 
revealed the rate of employment stability 
for the two groups, and incidentally also 
showed the comparative degrees of job 
satisfaction. It was found that 59.18 per 
cent of advisees as against 32.2 per cent 
on non-advisees had never changed em- 
ployers. The average number of job 
changes made were 0.82 for the former 


group and 1.77 for the latter group. e 


Jos SATISFACTION 


But since it is always difficult and not 
quite fair to judge the vocational success 
of individuals merely on the basis of 
earnings or changes in employment, as a 
further check the employed boys sur- 
veyed were asked to express their views 
and feelings in regard to their jobs by 
answering the following five questions: 
(1) Do you like your present job? (2) 
Do you expect to continue with this kind 
of work for at least five years? (3) Are 
you planning to follow this line as your 
life’s work? (4) Does the time go by 
quickly while you are working, or does 
it drag along so that closing time never 
seems to come? (5) If you had a chance to 
obtain an entirely different job—a job in 
another line—with the same pay and with 
equal opportunities, would you take it? 

From the answers given to these ques- 
tions it was found that nearly five times 
as many advised boys were happy in their 
jobs and satisfied with their work as those 
in the unadvised group. Whereas more 
than 72 per cent of the advised boys were 
planning to follow their present occupa- 


Author Cole was Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Guidance and 

Personnel at the Boys’ Club of New York City before he assumed his 

present position in 1930. A graduate of Syracuse and Clark univer- 

sities, he has taken graduate work in guidance at Columbia and Boston 

universities, and has contributed a number of articles to educational 

periodicals. Mr. Cole organized the Worcester N.V.G.A. branch and 
served for two years as its president. 
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tions for the rest of their lives, 65 n. 

pet 
cent of those in the unadvised groyp 
hoped to change into other occupation;| 
fields. 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


Only one advised boy, as_ compared 
with 11 umadvised boys, had been ad. 
judicated a delinquent during the five 
year period under consideration. Up t 
the present time the conduct of the yne 
delinquent from the advised group ha 
been socially acceptable, and it appears 
that he has completely reformed. Six of 
the 11 delinquents from the unadvised 
group, however, have been classed a 
recidivists. 

From this summary it will be seen that 
although the two groups were quite com: 
parable in 1931, by 1936 the advised 
group had gained a distinct advantage 
over the unadvised group with respect t 
every factor measured. Wherever sto- 
tistically possible, the reliability of the 
difference between means was computed 
This revealed that in every item compared 
the reliability of the difference was sufi- 
ciently high to eliminate the possibility of 
accidental occurrence, and to warrant the 
conclusion that the boys from the advised 
group were ahead of those from the un- 
advised group in length of school attend- 
ance, higher grades, per cent of college 
graduation, occupational status, job satis 
faction, higher earnings, and in extent of 
employment, and that the vocational gui- 
dance offered by the Worcester Boys 
Club was a major factor in this progress 
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Eleven Years After Graduation 


WILLIAM A. THOMSON 


Director of the Testing Service, Carleton College 


ik THE SPRING of 1926, a total 

of 181 men in the senior classes of the 
Universities of Indiana, Illinois, and Min- 
nesota filled out a vocational question- 
naire designed by Jay C. Hormel. Eleven 
vears later, in the summer of 1937, let- 
ters of inquiry and a second or follow-up 
questionnaire were sent to each of these 
men. The follow-up survey was designed 
to find out what occupational status this 
group had attained and to provide in- 
formation to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the first questionnaire as a prognostic in- 
strument for business success. In this 
paper are presented such results from this 
study as may be of interest to counselors. 
Complete replies were received from 
83 individuals, 38 from graduates of the 
University of Indiana, 23 from graduates 
of the University of Minnesota, and 22 
from graduates of the University of IIli- 
nois.’ Fifty-seven, or approximately 69 
per cent, took their undergraduate major 
in some form of economics or business ad- 
ministration. The remainder reported un- 
dergraduate majors as follows: agriculture 
8, chemistry 4, agriculture education 3, 
education 2, forestry 2, law 6, mining 1. 
The predominance of majors in the field 
of business is due to the fact that the 


* The extent to which this group constitutes a 
random sampling of 1926 graduates from the three 
institutions concerned cannot be determined. The 
questionnaire itself may have been a selective de- 
vice, Although reference to TaBLEs I and II will 
show that low income and relatively low occupa- 
tional rank groups are present in this study, it is 

ssible that some did not answer because they 
elt that their reports might not make a good 
showing. 


original problem was designed to deal 
with students most likely to go into busi- 
ness. 


] 


Since completing their undergraduate 


work, 43, or approximately 52 per cent, 


have taken additional college work or 
training involving one or more organized 
class. Eleven have obtained a master’s 
degree, 7 law degrees, 2 Ph.D.’s, and 1 


an M.D. Forty, or approximately 48 per 
cent, have taken no additional work 
Thirteen have published one or more ar 
ticles. 

The average age of the participants at 
the time of the follow-up was 34.5 years, 
and their average annual income was $3.,- 
336 (median $3,260). Seventy-two, or 
approximately 87 per cent, owned an 
automobile. Sixty-eight, or approximately 
82 per cent, were married, while 11, or 
approximately 13 per cent, had never 
married. One was widowed. Five had 
been divorced of whom 2 had remarried; 
1 had been divorced twice and was un- 
married at the time of the second survey. 
The 83 individuals participating in the 
study reported a total of 99 children or 
approximately 1.3 children per partici- 
pant. 

CHANGES IN EMPLOYERS 

Shifting from one concern to another 
cannot be interpreted as representing a 
change in occupational field since many 
of the participants were employed by dif- 
ferent concerns in much the same capacity. 
Individuals who reported having gone 
into business for themselves immediately 
after graduation and remained in that 
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business were considered as having been 
employed by only one concern. 

Twenty-five per cent of the individuals 
comprising this group went to work for a 
concern and remained with that same con- 
cern during the eleven years following 
graduation. Seventy-five per cent changed 
the concern with which they worked one 
or more times; 53 per cent changed from 
three to six times. 

These individuals were graduated just 
three years before the beginning of the 
1929 depression period and filled out the 
second questionnaire just prior to the be- 
ginning of the 1937 depression period. 
A great majority said the only effect of 
the 1929 depression period was to slow 
up their progress. Only a few indicated 
that it had any major effect on their lives. 


SHIFTS IN OCCUPATIONS 


Fifty-three, or 64 per cent, have re- 
mained in the same or closely allied oc- 
cupational fields since graduation, while 
36 per cent have changed to unrelated 
occupational fields from one to four times. 
Of those who changed occupational fields 
three returned to their original choice 
after experimenting with one or more 
other fields. This brings the total number 
of participants whose occupational field 
eleven years after college graduation was 
identical with or closely allied to their 
original choice to 56, or 67 per cent. 

Hartson* reports that 75 per cent of 
Oberlin graduates of the classes of 1914 
to 1922 were in the vocational fields of 
their original choice in 1926. Since his 
data were collected only four years after 
the last class studied had been graduated, 
it is possible that additional changes in his 


2 Hartson, L. D., “Vocational Choices—Before 
and After College,” 
Guidance Magazine, 
138-142. 


OccuPATIONS, The Vocational 
XVI November, 1937, pp. 


OCCUPATIONS 





group might have occurred. Hence 
reasonable to conclude that the results 
the present group agree well with thos 
reported for Oberlin graduates. 


Jos SATISFACTION 


The follow-up questionnaire included 
three questions which afford addition 
information on the problem of vocation 
choice and the degree of satisfaction with 
this choice as follows: 

Do you feel that you are satisfied to x 
main in your present occupation? If s 
when did you reach this decision? If not 
in what occupation or occupations do you 
think you would be more satisfied ? 


TABLE I shows that 56, or 67 per cent 
indicated full satisfaction with their pres 
ent occupation. This figure agrees well 
with that reported by Duffus when asking 
readers of Collier's Weekly the question, 
“Are you satisfied with your present oc- 
cupation?”’* and those of Neuberg who 
reports that of 1,700 persons mostly in 
clerical and business occupations approxi- 
mately 34 per cent of those between 31 
and 35 years of age desired a change of 
occupation.* Whereas Duffus’ data als 
might be interpreted to mean that 64 per 
cent of his group had a preference for 
some occupations other than the ones they 
were in, that cannot be said of the present 
group. Only 12, or 14 per cent of the 
present group, indicated complete dissat- 
isfaction, while 15, or 18 per cent, quali- 
fied their answers in some manner. In al- 
most every case these qualifications were 
based upon financial considerations or 
possible promotion. As far as this group 
is concerned, dissatisfaction seems to be 
directly related to income. 


5 Duffus, Robert L., “Are You Happy in Yo 
Job?” Collier's Weekly, June 7, 1924, p. 10 f. 


* Neuberg, Maurice J., Principles and Method 
of Vocational Choice, pp. 20-21. 
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TABLE I 
ATTITUDES OF THE GROUP TOWARD THEIR Joss 


oh! ) 
C mptetety 


Annual Total Fully Satisfied Dissatisfied Saistection 
Income Number No. Per Cent No. Per Cent N Per Cent 
$6,000-8,000 6 6 100 
5.000-5,999 4 4 100 
4.000-4,999 4 4 100 
3,000-3,999 37 26 70 5 13 6 16 
2,000-2,999 23 15 65 2 9 6 26 
1,000-1,999 7 1 14 3 43 3 {3 
0- 999 2 2 100 
TOTAL 83 56 67 12 14 15 18 





Forty-nine persons who indicated that 
they were satisfied to remain in their 
present occupations reported the date 
when they had made this decision. The 
decision to remain in the occupation oc- 
curred, on the average, 4.7 years after 


college graduation. 


CRITERIA OF SUCCESS 


The question of success had to be dealt 
with in a purely arbitrary way. Two cri- 
teria were adopted: (1) yearly income 
from the job, and (2) occupational rank. 
It is obvious that neither of these criteria 
is wholly satisfactory, but they seemed to 
be the best available. 

Beckman’s® scale for gauging occupa- 
tional rank was used in determining the 
level or rank of the occupation. This 
scale has the advantage of classifying oc- 
cupations not only in broad functional 
categories but also in functional sub- 
divisions. Such a classification tends to 
minimize income as a standard. 

The Professional (Linguistic) group 
includes all of the lawyers and teachers, 





* Beckman, R. O., “A New Scale for Gauging 
amr a Rank,” Personnel Journal, XIII, pp. 


the two groups, so far as this study is con- 
cerned, which are most foreign to the 
remainder of the participants in nature of 
occupation. It should be remembered that 
variations between these groups and the 
remaining groups may be due to occupa 
tional differences. 

TABLE II shows the relationship be- 
tween occupational rank and income. Even 
though Beckman’s classification is not 
based on income as a differential factor, 
there is a fairly close relationship between 
occupational rank and average income. 
The major exception to this is the 
including teachers and lawyers, and the 


group 


marked contrast within this group is 
interesting. 
ITEMS RELATED TO INCOM! 


Three items from the first question- 
naire showed a definite relationship to 
income but not to occupational rank, 
while two items showed a relationship to 
both categories. The former three items 
are: 

1. Father's occupation 

2. To what extent you dependent 

upon your own earnings while in col- 
lege and what did you do to earn 
money ? 


were 
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TABLE II 


AVERAGE INCOME OF OCCUPATIONAL RANK GROUPS 





Average 
Occupational Grade Number Income 
Managerial and Executive.......... 11 $3,973 
Professional (Scientific)........... 13 3,033 
Professional (Linguistic) ..... - 25 3,399 

ll 14 $2,712 

LOWYCES 2.0 cc0e. 10 4 400 
Minor Supervisory ............... 15 3,042 
eh ee as ee 11 3,040 
Sub-professional .............+++: 1 2,700 
Skilled white-collar .... 7 2,168 
Se tis yg a ten cates wee 83 $3,336 

3. List the organizations to which you be-_ siderable initiative was shown: three 


longed while in college and the extra- 

curricular activities in which you par- 

ticipated. 
The results for these items are given in 
TABLES III and IV. An arbitrary com- 
bining of the intervals at the two ex- 
tremes of the income distribution has 
been effected in TABLE III because of the 
small number of cases in these intervals. 

Item 1 was scored as follows: one point 
if the father’s occupation was listed as 
farmer, skilled mechanic, factory foreman, 
small merchant and the like; two points if 
the father was an outstanding business 
success Or in some profession. The re- 
lationship of the father’s occupation to 
the income of the son may be due to the 
effect of the father’s influence in getting 
the son started. 

Item 2 was scored as follows: zero if 
no part of the way through college had 
been earned; one point if less than one- 
half of the way through college had been 
earned; two points if half but not all of 
the way through college had been earned, 
or where less than one-half of the way 
through college had been earned but con- 


points if all of the way through college 
had been earned or where half the way 
had been earned and money-making ini- 
tiative was shown in unusual degree 

For item 3, regarding the membership 
in college organizations and participation 
in extra-curricular activities, a form of 
scoring similar to that used by Bridgman’ 
in studying the success of college students 
employed by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company was used. A 
zero was assigned for no campus achieve- 
ment; one point for some minor achieve- 
ment such as member of an editorial 
board of a magazine, manager of a minor 
team or magazine, minor class or major 
social group officer, member of an athletic 
team or varsity squad; two points for sub- 
stantial campus achievement such as edi- 
tor-in-chief of a magazine or paper, win- 
ner of an important oratorical contest or 
membership on a debating team, manager 
of a major team or important student pub- 
lication, captain of a varsity squad, major 


® Bridgman, Donald S. “Success in College and 
Business,” The Personnel Journal, 1X, pp. 1-19. 
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TABLE III 
RELATION OF QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM SCORES TO ANNUAL INCOME 
Number ———-Average Score on Five Questionnaire litem 
Income of Cases No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. $ 
$6,000-8,000 6 1.5 2.3 1.3 2.7 4.7 
4.000-5,999 8 1.4 1.8 1.3 2.8 3.5 
3,000-3,999 37 1.4 1.7 0.9 2.2 2.4 
2,000-2,999 23 1.2 1.2 0.9 2.0 2.1 
0-1,999 9 1.0 1.1 0.6 2.0 2.3 
TABLE IV 
RELATION OF QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM SCORES TO OCCUPATIONAL RANK 
Number —Average Score on Five Questionnaire litem 
Occupational Rank of Cases No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
Managerial and Executive. . 11 2 1.6 1.8 2.1 3.6 
Professional (Scientific) .. 13 4 1.8 0.8 2.8 2.8 
Professional (Linguistic) . . 25 3 1.5 1.0 2.5 2.6 
Teachers. . 14 1.2 1.4 0.8 2.2 2.0 
Lawyers .. 10 1.5 1.5 1.4 2.8 3.4 
Minor Supervisory ....... 15 1.1 1.7 1.0 1.7 2.5 
EE ea chinon 6006s 11 1.6 1.5 1.1 1.8 1.2 
Sub-professional ......... 1 2.0 3.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 
Skilled White-collar ...... 7 0.7 1.0 0.1 1.8 2.6 








class officer or member of senior honor 
society. 


INCOME AND OCCUPATIONAL RANK 


Two items showed sufficient relation- 
ship with both income and occupational 
rank to be reported. They are: 


4. Reading: Name books and magazines, 
(not to exceed 10 each) you have read 
lately. 


5. Item 5 for purposes of scoring con- 
sisted of two items appearing in the 
first questionnaire: 


a. List the organizations to which you 
belonged in school (before going to 
college). 

b. Did you ever originate or attempt to 
organize any activity of any sort— 
business, social, religious, political, 
or otherwise—as a youngster or be- 
fore you left high school ? 


Item 4 was scored as follows: zero was 
assigned for no reading; one point for 
reading that was mainly fiction; three 
points for reading that was approximately 
half fiction and half solid matter includ- 
ing additional study or reading of pro- 
fessional periodicals, and five points for a 
predominance of solid reading matter con- 
siderably above the average. 

Item 5 was scored as follows: one point 
for membership in one or more organi- 
zations, Hi-Y, Boy Scouts, Church League, 
etc.; three points for a minor office in 
school or social clubs, service on editorial 
boards and other governing committees, 
organization of social clubs, etc.; and five 
points for evidence of leadership in the 
organization of clubs, publications, scouts, 
political cliques, and the like. 

Although the method of scoring these 
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items has been partially subjective the salary group and the 3b occupational rap} 
correspondence between the scores on group. In the scoring of this item th 
these items and income and occupational same weight was given to the organiz 
rank eleven years after college graduation tion of religious activities as for othe 
seem marked enough to indicate that they activities, and in these cases the scores are 
do bear a relationship to both of these high mainly because these individuals ep. 
criteria. A question may be raised con- gaged in religious activities of one sort 
cerning the scores on item 5 by the lowest another while in high school. 


{ Before going to Carleton College to teach courses in psychology and 

education, Dr. Thomson served as instructor in the School of Educa- 

tion, New York University, where he received his doctorate in 1934. 

He is co-author of The Effective and Ineffective College Teacher, 

1935, and has contributed various articles on educational psychology 
to technical journals. 
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Courses in Vocational Guidance and 
Allied Subjects, Summer of 1939 


A. CORDING to custom, we present a list of courses which are offered for vocational 
-ounselors and personnel workers in the 1939 Summer Sessions of various colleges and 
universities. Owing to the limitation of space it has not been possible to publish complete 
course descriptions. Also, it has been necessary to restrict the listings to a fairly homogene- 
ous field. On this ground no courses have been listed dealing with vocational education 


industrial arts, general economics, or general psychology. Some data are lacking concernins 


y 
Ly 


certain institutions whose catalogues were not off the press when this list was compiled 
By the time this issue of the magazine appears, it is expected that all the catalogues will 
be ready for distribution, and that inquirers may obtain complete information by writing 





Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. July 3-Aug. 11 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Tests and Measurements 
Mental Hygiene 
Extia-Curricular Activities in Secondary 
Schools 


Boston University, Boston, Mass. July 5-Aug. 12 


Principles of Guidance J. B. Davis 
Teachine Occupational Information 
W. I. Goocu 

Measurement in Educational and Voca- 

tional Guidance W. L. HANSON 
Schools and Guidance for the New 

Leisure W. I. Goocu 
Procedures and Techniques of the 

Personal Interview in Guidance 

W. T. PowE.i 

Guidance for the Homeroom and 

Classroom Teacher 
Guidance During the Elementary 

School Years E. M. CoL.ins 
Measuring Pupil Progress H. E. Bram 
Measurement of In‘elligence G. M. WILson 
Problems of Unemployment J. W. KeELLey 
Labor Problems McP. H. DoNALDSON 
Psychological Tests and 

Rating Scales 
Personality Development in 

Social Relationships 
Mental Hygiene in 

Social Problems 
Social Problems of 

Young People 


J. W. YEo 


N. R. SHEFFIELD 
INA MorGAN 
INA MorGAN 


R. R. MILLER 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Case Studies in Pupil 
Personnel 

Organization and Administration 
of Guidance Programs 

Mental Hygiene 

Educational Measurement 


JosEPH MILLER 


JosEPH MILLER 
JOSEPH MILLER 
W. H. SAUVAIN 


irectly to the institution in which they are interested. 


Intelligence and Its 
Measurement P. L. HARRIMAN 


Buffalo, University of, Buffalo, New York 
Educational and Vocational 


Guidance K. A. AGER 
Psychological Tests in Guidance 

and Personnel Work D. M. SuPER 
Research and Studies in Occupational 

and Educational Opportunities __E.S. Jones 
Research in Industrial and Technical 

Education L. O. CuMMINGS and others 


The Adjustment of Educational Offerings 
to the Needs of Out-of-School Youth 
D. M. Super, O. P. Lester, and staff 


California, University of, Berkeley 
June 26-Aug. 4 


Vocational Guidance R. E. RUTLEDGE 

Conference Leading L.E. STOCKWELL 

Civic and Employment 
Relations 

Supervised Field Work in 


School Counseling 


MACK STOKER 
R. E. RUTLEDGE 


California, University of, Los Angeles 
June 27-Aug. 4 


Vocational Guidance D. F. JACKEY 


Occupational Analysis S. L. Fick 
Educational Counseling LOUISE SNYDER 
Educational Diagnosis May V.SEAGOE 


Mental Hygiene P. M. SYMONDS 
Child Study and Guidance P. M. SYMONDS 
Psychological Adjustment KNIGHT DUNLAP 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
Guidance: Vocational, Educational 
and Recreational EUGENIE LEONARD 
Teaching Content and Techniques i 
the Field of Guidance EUGENIE LEONARD 
Seminar on Administrative Problems 
in the Initiation and Development 
of Guidance Programs EUGENIE LEONARD 
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Chicago, University of, Chicago, III. 
June 21-Aug. 25 


Educational and Vocational 
Guidance 

Background of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance FiLBey and others 

Mental Tests J. ANDERSON 

Psychological Tests KINGSBURY 

Theory of Mental Tests RICHARDSON 

The Growth and Development 
of Adolescents 

Mental Growth 

Emotion and the Educative 
Process 

Psychiatric Problems in 
Education 

Child Development and Guidance 

Behavior Problems of Young Children 

Problems of Industrial 
Psychology 

Labor Problems and Personnel 
Administration MILLIs and STONE 

Administration of Student Personnel in 
Institutions of Higher Learning BRUMBAUGH 

Personnel Administration STONE 

Guidance and Pupi! Adjustment in 
the Elementary School 

Foundations of Good Adjustment 

Psychology and Treatment of 
Defective Children 

Methods of Examination of 
Children 

Achievement Tests and Examinations 
in Higher Education TYLER and others 

Law and Labor CHRIST 

Child Welfare Problems Dosss and Eppy 

The Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency Doss 

Psychiatry for Social Workers 

A lecture-conference course on The Background 
of Vocational Guidance, directed by Emery 
T. Firspgy, Vice-President of the University, 
will be presented during the first term open- 
ing June 21. (The second term starts July 
24.) The course will embrace business, eco- 
nomics, social service, psychology and edu- 
cation. 


WOELLNER 


PRESCOTT 
J. ANDERSON 


PRESCOTT 
SHERMAN 
KocH 
KocH 


KORNHAUSER 


KAWIN 
KAWIN 


SHERMAN 


SHERMAN 


Columbia University, New York City 
July 3-Aug. 11 


Sequence for training of vocational and educa- 
tional counselors: 

Vocational and Educational 
Guidance 

Methods and Content of the Course in 


H. D. Krrson 


Occupations I. R. Locig 
Illustrative Lessons in Vocational 
Information I. R. Locig 
Analysis of Vocational Activities H.D. Krrson 
Placement and Employment Office 
Procedure R. N. ANDERSON 
Techniques in Guidance 
R. STRANG and R. N. ANDERSON 
Field Work in Guidance and 
R. N. ANDERSON 


Personnel 
Mental Hygiene D. SPENCER 
C. A. GULICK 


Labor Problems 


OCCUPATIONS 


Mental Testing, and Mental Tests in 
Clinical Practice A. W. Brow, 
Mental Testing (June 6-27) R. Pinms, 


General courses in guidance: 


Individual Development and Guidance 
G. P. Driscott, R. N. ANperso. 
The Teacher's Part in Individual 
Development and Guidance 
R. STRANG and R. N. ANpeErsox 
Guidance of Children in Primary and 
Elementary Schools G. P. Drisco, 
Field Work in Child Guidance C. BENNer 
Demonstrations of Techniques in 
Guidance E, LLoyD-JONES and ot! 


Courses for the training of deans: 


Student Personnel Administration 
S. M. STURTEVANT 
Techniques of Work with Student 
Groups S. M. Srurtevam 
Personnel Records E. Lioyp-] 
Financial Aid to Students 
H. Hayes, M. C. Det Manze 
Contemporary Problems of Women 
C. G. Woopxoust 
Persistent Problems of Youth 
M. VAN Watters 
The Guidance Program and the 
Prevention of Delinquency M. VAN Warrn 
Current Issues in Student Personnel 
Work BRADSHAW, and others 
Field Work in Student Personnel 
Administration S.M. STURTEVANT, and other 


Courses for College and University Officer 


Functional Analyses of the Duties of 
Administrative Officers F. B. O'REaR 
Admission and Classification of 
Students W. F. Hace 
Occupational Advisement and Placement 
of Students R.N. ANDERSON and J. D. Lerm 
Courses in various aspects of psychology, such 
as Psychology of the Exceptional Child (sub- 
normal children), Psychology of the Gifted 
Child, Personality Adjustments, Reading 
Diagnosis, Adolescence, Delinquency, Family 
Relationships. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
July 3-Aug. 12 


Introduction to Educational and 
Vocational Guidance J. V. HANNA 

Studies in Educational and Occupational 
Opportunities Joss 

Practicum in Guidance J. V. Hanna 

Use and Interpretation of Tests 
in Guidance 

Mental Measurements 

Psychology of Adolescence 


A. L. Winsor 
F. S. FREEMAN 
A. L. Winsor 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
July 5-Aug. 15 


Principles and Practices in 
J. M. Brews 


Vocational Guidance 





SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


Counseling and Organization for Maryland, University of, College Park 
Vocational Guidance W. V. BINGHAM 
Education as Guidance J. M. BREWER 
Organization and Administration of 
Educational and Vocational Adjust- 
ment for Students and Adults W.K. Layton 
Occupational, Economic, and Labor 
Information for Guidance W.V. BINGHAM 
Problems in Personnel Work with Girls 
in Schools and Colleges E. G. STEDMAN 
Educational Measurement H. D. GRIFFIN 
Individual Instruction, Field Work, or 
Research -in Guidance 
F. G. NICHOLS and staff 
R. W. WHITE 
L. G. REYNOLDS 


June 26-Aug. 4 


1 


Introductory Course in Educational and 
Vocational Guidanc L. M. MILier 

Counseling Techniques L. M. MILLER 

Teaching Occupations F. CROMWELI 

Guidance in Class Roon 
Home Room 

Utilization of Tests and Mea 
in Education 

Psychology Tests and 
Measurements 


OMWELI 


R. M. Bere 


Abnormal Psychology 


bor Economi es , 
Labor Economics Michigan State College, East Lansing 


The New England Vocational Guidance Asso- lune 19-July 28 
ciation, in cooperation with the Summer me ey © 
School, will hold its annual summer meeting 
n the afternoon of Wednesday, July 19. 
It is expected that the speakers will be 
Warren K. Layton and Walter V. Bingham. 
The talks will be followed by general dis- 


cussion. 


Vocational and Educational 


Guidance I KER 


J. Lt 
Administration of Guidance L. J. LUKER 


Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor 


June 26-Aug. 18 
Vocational Guidance and 


DODHOUSE tnt. Flak : , 
t i Jrban n -Aug. 12 a di 
Illinois, University of, Urbana June 18-Aug. 1 een GE Mvers 
| Wares Educational and Vocational Guidance FINCH Honors Reading Course in Current 
Personnel Administration UNDERHILL Problems in Vocational Guidance 
1 WATER: G. E. Myers 
and Guidance Mays Seminar in Vocational Education and 
Psychology of Adolescence for Guidance G. E. Myers 
Teachers BARKER Psychology of the Abnormal PILLSBURY 
und othen Education and Problems of Vocational Psychology Maven 
: nn pF . dial P GRIFFITH Psychology of Personality ADAMS 
fficer ae, See Ses Feages Mental Hygiene of Adolescence RED! 
of the School Docu and BLAIR . ct 
ie = Personnel Problems in High Scho 
OR: Social Factors of Personality HUuLETT and College — 
REAR Abnormal Psychology PENNINGTON : qe oe — ; 
. Seminar in Personnel Problems of 
F. Hacer Mental end Physical Woek High School and College PURDOM 
- SLAGED (Industrial Psychology) HARRELL Ind & al Relations: Basic Proble f — 
. Introduction to Labor Problems UNDERHILL ROUTERS DEISSIORS ;, DSS FTOOEIES | ’ 
D. Lertx Personnel Management JAMISON 
zy, such ; 5 ; The Work of High-School Counselors 
ild (sub. lowa, University of, lowa City June 12-Aug. 7 of Girls M. F. Hat! 


e Gifted 
Reading 
, Family 


Aug. 12 


Educational Personnel STuIT 
Principles of Social Behavior N. C. MEIER 
Quantitative Methods in Psychology Lewis 
Problems in Psychology STAFF 
Mental Hygiene of the Child R. OJEMANN 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis 


June 21-July 28 


Guidance in Secondary Schools WRENN 
Guidance in the Schools 


(Industrial ) SMITH 


June 26-Aug. 5 Psychology of Adolescence BROWN 
HANNA _ , . Personality Adjustments in 
ANNA Principles and Practice of Educational Education BROWN 
Voss and Vocational Guidance Diagnosis and Counseling in 
inne LEoNA C. BUCHWALD Guidance WRENN 
ANN Counseling and the Organization of Edu- Guidance Clinic DARLEY 
Tensor cational and Vocational Guidance Psychology of Vocational Interests 
haces : LEONA C, BUCHWALD and Aptitudes STRONG 
V/INSOR Field ‘Work in Guidance Psychology of Individual 
Leona C. BUCHWALD STRONG 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


July 5-Aug. 12 
Educational and Vocational 


Guidance H. P. THOMAS 


Differences 
Psychology in Personnel Work 
Seminary in Human Development— 
Adolesence GOoDENOUGH 
Labor Problems YODER 
Personnel Administration YODER 


LONGSTAFF 
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July 31-Sept. 1 


Guidance in Secondary Schools EDWARDS 
Problems in Guidance and 

Personnel Work EDWARDS 
Construction and Use of Group 

Aptitude Tests Cook 
Psychology of Individual 

Differences CARLSON 
Abnormal Psychology Birp 


Missouri, University of, Columbia 
June 12-Aug. 4 


Vocational Guidance H. H. LONDON 


New York State College for Teachers, Albany 
July 5-Aug. 16 
Educational and Vocational 
Guidance R. B. CUNLIFFE and M. Hays 
Analysis and Counseling of the 
Individual 
Psychological Study of Problem 
Behcvior J. A. Hicks 


R. B. CUNLIFFE 


Mental Measurements E. B. SouTH 
Educational Tests and 

Measurements J. K. OsBorN 
Psychology of Adolescence H. A. RoGERS 
Administrative Use of 

Standard Tests E. B. SouTH 
Labor Problems W.H. GILBERT 


New York University, Washington Square, 


New York City 
Principles of Mental Hygiene 
SKINNER and TOMLINSON 
Juvenile Delinquency and 
Crime Prevention 


June 5-June 30 


THRASHER 
July 1-Aug. 11 
Counseling Methods ANNA Y. REED 
Conference Course on Student Personnel 

Problems in Colleges and Teacher- 

Training Institutions ANNA Y. REED 
Courses for Deans and Advisers of 

Men and Women ANNA Y. REED 
Educational and Vocational 

Guidance R. Hoppock 
Conference Course in Administration and 

Supervision of Vocational Guidance 


R. Hoppock 
Current Occupational Information BAILEY 
Measurements in Guidance and 
Personnel BAILEY 
Psychological Tests in Guidance and 
Vocational Education WAGAR 
Research in Personnel Problems BAILEY 
Mental Hygiene BENSON 


Psychology of Adolescence Kemp and ALECK 
Personality and Social Adjustment 
ZORBAUGH and ZORBAUGH 


Clinical Psychology TOMLINSON 
Psychology of Character SKINNER 
Nature and Needs of the Child in 

the Social Life BELDEN 


Juvenile Delinquency and Crime 
Prevention THRASH 
(Note: This will be Anna Y. Reed's |» 
summer of teaching at New York Up; 
versity.) E 


Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
June 19-Aug. 1) 


Basic Course in Guidance and Personnel 
Work C. E. Erickson, S. A. Haman 
F. C. ROSECRANCE, F. S. Envicor; 
E. WILSON, B. Wricur 
Guidance and Personnel Work in the 
Elementary School R. Steer 
Guidance and Personnel Work in the 
Secondary School 
B. Wricnt and C. E. Ericxsoy 
Guidance and Personnel Work 


in College F. S. Enpicorr 
Guidance and Personnel Work 
with Girls R.O McCapn 


Evaluation H. D. RicHarpson 
The Unadjusted School Child 

HELEN SHACTRR 
Mental Hygiene in Teaching HELEN SHAcTR 
Psychological Factors in Secondary 


Education L. W. Wess 
Child Development H. A. Lane 
Organization and Administration of 

Guidance ELIZABETH WILSON 
Occupational Trends and Vocational 

Guidance S. A. Haman 


Laboratory in Individual Counseling 
S. A. HAMRIN, H. D. RICcHaArpson 
Laboratory in Group Guidance H. D. Encore 
Independent Study in Guidance and 
Personnel Work F. C. ROSECRANCE 
Seminar: Independent Study for Candidates 
for the Master’s Degree Staff 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa 


Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Psychological Principles and Procedures in 
Guidance and Personnel Administration 


B. V. Moors 
Teaching of Occupations K. R. Smitx 
Mental Hygiene C. R. ADAMS 
The Non-Academic Pupil M. J. WYLAND 


The Work of the Dean of Girls 
Extracurricular Activities in the Junior 
and Senior High School LOUNSBURY 
Psycho-Educational Clinic, Reading Clinic, 
Speech Clinic (Special bulletins on request) 


Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia 
June 26-Aug. 8 


Principles of Guidance in the 
Secondary School R. D. MATTHEWS 
Tests and Measurements for Vocational 


Teachers W. H. Maat 
Student Personnel Work in 

College R. D. MATTHEWS 
Educational Measurements L. A. KING 








© eb dipligiet ne wPos. 








hild Psychology—Adolescence 
' E. B. TwITMYER 





THRASH» ’ - 
Reed's jae The Psychological Clinic 
York Up; FE. B. Twirrmyer, M. S. Vrreves, M. S. MuRPHY 
7 Psychological Methods in Vocational 
Guidance M. S. VITELES 
Mental Abilities, Defects and 
1 Hygiene M. S. MuRPHY 


Clinical Tests and Measurements M.S. VITELES 
Clinical Field Work in: Vocational 


19-Aug. p 
12 : 
Guidance, Educational Guidance, 


al 
Pie ‘ Mental Tests : 
Toe MRIN, M. S. VrrELeEs and M. S. MurPHY 
B we T Social Case Work Approach to Problems 
— of School Children D. HANKINS 
R. Smarr Counseling Interview F. CLARK 
Erickson Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a June 19-June 30 
ENpicort The Guidance Function in 
Education P. W. HuTSON 
, McCarw July 6-Aug. 1l 
CHARD Homeroom Organization, Administration, 
and Activities P. W. HUTSON 
1 SHACTE Secondary School Counseling P. W. HUTSON 
| SHACTER Technique of Counseling and 
Placement A. M. GOLDBERGER 
W. Wess Labor Problems F. D. Tyson 
. A. Lang Mental Hygiene and Problems of 
Personality G. E. JoNEs 
1 WILson Teacher-Pupil Adjustment F. M. TEAGARDEN 
Psychological Tests C. A. WHITMER 
. HAMRIN 
HARDSON Rochester, University of, Rochester, 
. Epcres New York June 28-Aug. 4 
ECRANCE History and Principles of 
lates Guidance H. C. Mixts 
Staf Educational Measurement J. W. DUNLAP 
Psychology of Adolescence W. E. KAPPAUF 
Developmental Psychology and 
e. Pa Mental Hygiene J. D. Pace 
ie Abnormal Psychology J. D. Pace 
Extracurricular Activities M. A. SHEEHAN 
n Child Development E. M. CLARKE 
n 
Moore 
.. SMITH Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
poe New Jersey 
¥ YLAND 
Educational and Vocational 
Guidance H. A. WANN 
NSBURY School and Community Guidance 
ic, Programs H. A. WANN 
uest) Student Personnel—Program and 
Problems G. W. WILLIAMS 
Practicum in Guidance and 
| Personnel A. Y. MAYNARD 
Seminary in Guidance and 
Aug. 8 Personnel C. E. PARTCH 
THEWS ‘ , : . 
; | St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York 
MAGILL July 5-Aug. 12 
- . . . . . 
THEWS | Principles and Organization of Guidance 


: in Secondary Schools M. P. CANAIPI 





SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


Methods of Counseling and Group 
Guidance Techniques M. P. CANAIPI 
Interpretation of Personnel Records 
M. P. CANAIPI 
A guidance conference led by Richard D. Allen 
will be held on July 20, 21, 22 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 19-July 29 


Organization and Administration of Per 
sonnel in Secondary Schools W.D. Wu_kINns 
Personnel Work in Colleges W.M. MALLOon, 
A. J. BRUMBAUGH, L. R. KENNEDy, 
L. B. FAGAN, C. M. O'Hara, A. M. SCHWITALLA 
Tests and Measurements L. B. FAGAN 
Functions of the Dean and 
Registrar W. M. MALLON, 
W. J. McGuckENn, A. M. SCHWITALLA 
Mental Hygiene C. F. WHITFORD 
Modern Labor Movements JOSEPH HUSSLEIN 
Introduction to Social 


Problems C. S. MIHANOVICH 


San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif 
June 26-July 29 


Youth Guidance H. A. Sorzin 


Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. ] 
July 


> Aug i2 
Vocational and Educational 
Guidance SR 
Organization and Administration 
Guidance Program Sr. TERESA GERTRUDE 


TERESA GERTRUDE 


; the 


Stanford University, Stanford Univ. P. O., 


Calif. June 22-Sept. 2 
Guidance in Educational 
Institutions Bett and Low 


Personality Evaluation and Diagn 
Diagnosis and Treatment of B 

Problems NoRMAN FENTON 
Guidance of Adolescent Gi C. M. Low 
Menta! Tests M. M. JAMES 
Normal Growth and 


Development H. B. Pryor 
Principles of Personality 
Development NorRMAN FENTON 


Psychology Personality H. C. FARNSWORTH 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 
July 5-Aug. 11 


Educational and Vocational 
Guidance Li 
Advanced Educational Guidanc« 
Methods and Materials in Teaching 
Guidance M. LINCOLN BILLINGS 
Studies in Educational and Occupational 
Information TEETER 


NTON and SPANABEL 
TEETER 
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Mental Hygiene in Education WASHBURNE 
Mental and Aptitude Tests THELIN 
Extra-Curricular Activities HAGER 


Labor Problems 

The Fourth Annual Conference on Educational 
and Vocational Guidance will be held July 
20-22. This is a cooperative undertaking of 
Syracuse University and the New York State 
Department of Education. 


Tennessee, University of, Knoxville 
June 12-July 19 


Principles of Educational and Vocational 


Guidance P. M. Fitts 
Abnormal Psychology AXEL Brett 
Psychometrics W. L. Gray 
Clinical Psychology P. M. Firrs 


July 20-Aug. 25 

Extra-Curricular Activities and 
Guidance S. E. T. LunNp 
Psychology of Adolescence S. E. T. LunNpb 
School and Mental Hygiene J. A. THACKSTON 


Vassar Institute of Euthenics, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. June 29-Aug. 9 


Advanced Seminar on Adolescence and 
Guidance C. B. ZACHARY 


Virginia, University of, Charlottesville 
June 19-July 29 
High School Guidance R. A. MEADE 
Problems of High School Guidance and 


the Co-Curriculum C. G. F. FRANZEN 
Problems Underlying the Labor 


Movement F. T. DE VYVER 
Labor’s Risks and Social 
Insurance F. T. DE VYVER 


July 31-Sept. 2 
Problems of High School Guidance and 
the Co-Curriculum C. G. F. FRANZEN 
Labor Problems—Organized 


Labor G. T. STARNES 


Washington, State College of, Pullman 


June 19-Aug. 11 


C. W. FAILor 
C. W. FAILor 


Student Guidance 
Guidance Techniques 


Washington, University of, Seattle 
June 19-July 15 


Vocational and Educational 
Guidance 


REED FULTON 


OCCUPATIONS 


William and Mary, College of, 


Williamsburg, Va. June 16-Aug, jg 


Principles and Practices of Guidance and 
Co-Curricular Activities 

Public Personnel Administration W.W.™M 

Applied Psychology R. H. HENNEMay 

Psychology of Individual 


Differences R. H. HENNEMas 


Wisconsin, University of, Madison 


Principles of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance Paine 
Techniques of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance 
Personality and Social Adjustment 
Through Mental Hygiene Youne 


EDGERTON 


Guidance of College Women Bayuss 
Educational Diagnosis TORGERSoN 
Psychology of Adolescence JENSEN 
Measurement in Education FLoyp 


Binet Testing Litt 
Personality Problems with Special Reference 
to the Educational Adviser Youn 
Occupational Analysis and Information Pang 
Seminary, Educational and Vocational 
Guidance WALLER 
Seminary, Educational, Social, and Occupa- 
tional Guidance EDGERTON 


ENGLAND AND CANADA 


National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
Aldwych House, London, England 
Aug. 9-19 
The Work of the School Careers 
Adviser ALEC Ronee 
Administration of the new English Versi 
of the Terman-Merrill Revision of t! 
Binet-Simon Tests of Intelligence 
ALEC Roper 


Ontario Training College for Technical 
Teachers, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


Vocational and Educational Guidance 

Technique of Obtaining Occupational 
Information 

Tests and Measurements 

Educational and Labour Legislation 

Administration of Tests 

Field Work—Surveys, Job Analysis, 
Plant Studies 


Victoria, Pritish Columbia, Canada, 
Summer School of Education 


Guidance A. S. RAUBENHEIMER 
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Editorial Comment + + 








Supplying New Blood 


An ORGANIZATION such as the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association is 
similar to a biological organism in one 
respect: It must have its cells a 
if it continues to grow. Some of i 

members die, some lose interest, some ac- 

quire new responsibilities and affiliations 
which take them from the ranks. All 
these must be replaced by a steady flow 
of new and active members if the or- 
ganization is to remain alive. 

The creation of a new corps of Associa- 
tion leadership material requires purpose- 
ful and concerted planning. Part of the 
responsibility rests on the branches and 
part on the shoulders of the officers and 
trustees of the Association. Since the 

cal branch is the preparatory school for 
national participation, prospective candi- 

tes should first be appointed on local 

nmittees, then as justified, elected to 
branch offices. They should attend na- 
tional conventions in order to become ac- 
uainted with persons and procedures in 
the national body. 

At this point, members of the local 
ranches should take occasion to notify 
the president of the Association regard- 
ing their members who have demon- 
strated outstanding interest and ability so 
that they can be appointed to national 
committees. From then on talent and abil- 
ity will automatically bring outstanding 
persons to the fore and the detection of 


;new candidates for national offices will 
be easy. 


Such measures, and others that may be 


propos sed should be consciously tried out 
in the National Association. The retire 
ment of new leaders should be a matter 
of concern to every member of the asso- 
ciation. Only by concerted and purpose- 
ful effort in this direction can we maintain 
growth and strength for pone a 
complishment.—H.D.K. 


June and Jobs 


Hicu SCHOOL graduates of June, 
1938 are definitely marked in educationa 
history as the class that marched from 
commencement exercises under the ban 
ner ‘““WPA—Here We Come!” Deplored 
at the time—largely because of economic 
conditions that gave it birth 
boy prank apparently has turned out to 
be one of the best publicity 
devised for the advancement of youth 
interests. The past year has been unusually 
productive of action on the youth front, 


—the school 


Stunts ever 


particularly in occupational guidance 
training, and placement. But with it all 
there has been far too little progress 

the vitally important placement - » of 
occupational adjustment, even taking into 


consideration the fact that job 
nities for youth have continued to be few 
and far betwee 

It will be recalled that last June job 
placement possibilities for high school 
graduates were at 
years. Later it was estimated that six mil- 
lion out-of-school youth 
or did not hold full-time jobs. While 


the lowest point in 


were unem|{ 
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opportunities have been increasing lately, and cooperation, have difficulty in assyy - 
and the ranks of the six million have been ing good work habits, become cod 
reduced somewhat, another million young watchers, and care little about accurig 
job seekers will have come forward be- promptness, or efficiency. 
fore the end of the coming June. This is an old story to many ; 
Present employment conditions fail to administrators and counselors: 
indicate that the schools, as placement cause it is an old story is proof 
agencies, will be able to do much in the that far too little is being done 
way of actually finding jobs for gradu- And what can be done about 
ates. For example, in a follow-up survey men and women who select and 
in Pittsburgh, reported elsewhere in this product of the schools, in effect are t : 
issue, only seven per cent of those mem- ing the schools that they someh . 
bers of the 1937 graduating classes who do a better job of citizenship tr é 
obtained jobs got them through the school with due emphasis upon the occupa be 
placement service. Nearly half of the adjustment requirements of t! t 
jobs were obtained through personal ap- vidual. On the shoulders of 1 e 
plications (many on tips from the school principals and counselors falls ¢ h 
school) and approximately forty per cent burden for the proper coordination of 
were obtained through relatives and _ effort in this direction. 
friends. The task is a difficult one and has may 
In the past year it has been our privi- phases. As an important function w B® 
lege to attend several programmed dis- commend an easy-to-start, inexpensive, Bm 
cussions on occupational adjustment prob- effective plan that has been tested ai F# 
lems, each featuring talks by business and found to be satisfactory, notably in Ox. ° 
industrial personnel executives who had land, California. There every high schoo 
been asked to suggest ways and means pupil, before he becomes eligible fu F% 
whereby the schools could improve their graduation, is required to complete su ' 
product, occupationally speaking. Almost cessfully a brief, intensive course in “Hor F 9 
without exception the speakers had little to Hunt a Job in Oakland.” During his 
to say about vocational guidance and last semester each senior views two mo 
training, per se, but had much to say tion picture films made by the sch 
about the lack of ability of so many high ‘How to Hunt a Job,” and “Twenty BG 
school graduates to apply for and hold four Jobs,” the latter covering the typs 
a job. of jobs that usually are obtained by grt FE 


Constructive criticism indicated that far 
too many youthful job applicants are 
careless in their personal appearance, pos- 


uates directly out of high school. Re 
quirements include passing an examin: 
tion based on the films and various ocv 


ture, use of English, and penmanship; pational information pamphlets issued 
many show lack of initiative and a knowl- the school. 
edge of what to do or say in an interview. There is no time like the present t 


Critics agreed that a large number of 
youth who do get jobs are unable to hold 
them because they lack qualities of loyalty 


start changing ““WPA—Here We Come 
to “Employers—Here We Are, Prepares 
to Talk Business!”—D.M.C. 











Paluable 8-page pamphlet issued recently by the Counseling Department, Mins 
Public Schools, Barbara H. Wright, Supervisor. It is filled with suggestions and 
0 how to find a job, including “Twenty Hints for Youthful Job Hunters.” 











Occupational Adjustment Cues 


A Clearing House for Reporting Carrent Developments in Occupational Adjustment 
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Re gional Conferences 


REPORT IN JUNE—A final report covering the twelve regional conferences on Occupa 
Sonal Adjustment conducted during the current academic year by members of the NO‘ 
Tour for School Superintendents will be summarized in a special article to apy 
Hie June issue of OccuPATIONS. Highlights of some of the conferences already have 


ear in 


Been reported in this section of the magazine, and later gatherings of school adminis 
Bators interested in occupational adjustment include those arranged by the Superintend- 
@ts of Schools in Birmingham, Salt Lake City, and Baltimore. The Omaha conference was 


Beld April 21 and 22, and that for Minneapolis is scheduled for May 19 and 20 


Another State Plan Approved 


OccUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE—Pennsylvania is the second state to 
Receive approval by the United States Commissioner of Education of a plan to provide 
for the establishment of an Occupational Information and Guidance Service, described in 
Be following statement from Walter B. Jones, Assistant Director, Bureau of Instruc 
Bon, Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction: 


Pennsylvania has developed a tentative plan for Occupational Information and Gui 
dance which has been approved as a working agreement between the state and federal 
governments. Funds for the reimbursement of state officials are available under the 
George-Deen Act. 

The general plan is similar to that adopted in Maryland (see Occupations for 
} January, 1939) with the addition of a program for the development of trade tests and 

selective techniques in determining the fitness of students entering various types of 

general education and vocational classes. This may be carried on through teacher educa- 
tion institutions, through special provision in the State Department, or through espe- 


} cially assigned projects to well established and competent directors of guidance in the 

s public schools of the state. This specific activity will be indicative of the approach to 

§ state supervision of guidance. 

| There will be a studied attempt to encourage good guidance techniques through a 
sound research approach. The development of specific activities in certain commu- 


nities will be encouraged to demonstrate the value of guidance proposals as they gain 
prominence in the thinking of the leaders of the state in this field 


New Pamphlets 


; HINTs For Jos SEEKERS—The High School Graduate Faces the Future is the title of a 
eat olis 


i advice 
It also gives 


structions for the high school graduate who plans to continue his education, and lists 


#cal advantages, 
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OccuPATIONAL PAMPHLETS—A new series of occupational pamphlets has been starte 


for pupils in the Essex County (New Jersey) Vocational Schools, under the title of "}, 
Employment Outlook for the Junior.” First in the series is “Industrial Chemistry.’ } 
covers the occupational outlook in that field, number employed in the state and natic. 


types of jobs, working conditions, earnings, education, training, and qualifications, Opn, 
tunities for the beginner, facts about local conditions, and training Opportunities 

by the local schools. The 24-page pamphlet also includes a reference list and suggestion 
on choosing a vocation. The series is being prepared by the Essex County Junior ‘Exp , 
ment Service, Newark, N. J. 


TRADE SCHOOL VOCATIONAL LEAFLETS—A series of brief occupational pamp! 
been issued by the Frank Wiggins Trade School of Los Angeles, which cover the ed 
tional requirements, employment opportunities, remuneration, etc., of the various occupy, 
tions for which this institution offers training. Among the subjects of these pamph 
each of which gives a detailed analysis of the training program offered, are: Air conditin 
ing, aircraft design, airplane mechanics, architectural drafting, automobile electricity, autp 
mobile repairing, bindery work, body and fender reconditioning, brick masonry, carpes 
try, commercial art, baking, radio, cosmetology, custodian engineer, diesel engine mechy 
ics, dressmaking, spotting and pressing, elevator operation, food service, furniture upha 
stering, household service, industrial design and drafting, industrial electricity, laundy 
service, linotyping, mechanical drafting, millinery, painting and decorating, photogr 
plastering, plumbing, power sewing, alteration of women’s clothing, press work, a 
composition, radio service, sheet metal, show card writing, sign painting, soda fount: 
dispensing, P.B.X. operation, ladies tailoring, telegraphy, tile setting, waitress wor 
gas and electrical welding, and woodworking. Free copies are available as long as the lin 
ited supply lasts. 


General Information 


OAKLAND's New Movige—“TwENtTy-Four Joss’—The second in a series of fow 
occupational adjustment motion pictures projected by the Occupational Information Plax 
ment Service of the Oakland, California, Public Schools, was released recently, entitle 
“Twenty-four Jobs.” The first of the series, “How to Hunt a Job,” was described « 
Occupational Adjustment Cues for June, 1938, page 863. The new film, like the firs 
was made at low cost by members of the school staff interested in photography. It show 
the kinds of jobs obtained by graduates directly out of high school, without advanct 
school training. Based on a follow-up survey of 500 graduates, it pictures 24 typical 
outlets, twelve for boys and twelve for girls, such as: bank clerk, service station attendant 
waitress, retail grocery clerk, elevator operator, soda fountain clerk, mail clerk, typs 
clerk, hall boy, usherette, index clerk, stock clerk, general office clerk, etc. Both films at 
two-reel, 16 mm., silent, run about 30 minutes, and may be purchased for cost of dup! 
cation, $30 for the first and $36 for the second. They are adapted, of course, to t 
large city situation and specifically to Oakland and the Bay Region. The next films wi 
deal with the Merritt Business School and Central Trade Schools, for use in the higi 


schools of the city. 


A Stx-Porint ProGRAM—The Flint (Michigan) Guidance Center, operating under ' 
grant from the Rackham Fund, is endeavoring to assist local youths between 16 and 2 : 
years of age in adjusting themselves to life and in choosing a profession. Accordi 
Orlo L. Crissey, its director, its six-point program is as follows: an understanding of ont 
self on the part of youth; an adequate knowledge of social and home background; po 
tude testing; comprehensive information on various fields of work; experience with 
work chosen ; and placement. 
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KiwANIs STARTS ANOTHER—A plan to enlist business and professional! leaders in Salt 
Lake City in a program to provide “brass tacks” vocational guidance to students of the 
local high schools has been ap roved by L. John Nuttall, Jr., superintendent of schools. 
This plan has been formulate and tested out by the Salt Lake City Kiwanis Club whose 
members plan to organize and develop the program in cooperation with other local ser 
vice clubs, the chamber of commerce, and the State Manufacturers’ Association 


CCC REPLACEMENTS—During April a total of 107,061 young men and war veterans 
were enrolled in the CCC to replace those leaving this organization prior to April 1. This 
recruitment will keep the Corps at the authorized strength of 300,000 plus 7, Indians. 
and 4,000 residents of Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Alaska. The number 
of the camps will continue at 1,500. 


Fretp Vistrs PAy—Results showing better than ten per cent returns on former field 
visits were recorded during a recent month by the Jewish Vocational! Service of Chicago 
Of all employers calling the office for workers during the month, it was discovered that 
55 had been visited by staff members during the preceding six months. When compared 
to the 529 visits to employers made during that period, it was found that during the one 
month alone slightly better than ten per cent of the employers visited came through with 
placement orders. In analyzing these figures it must be realized that other orders are 
expected from these same employers and hence the actual return from the visits is really 
greater than the ten per cent quoted. Orders from these fifty-five employers resulted in 67 
placements. 


TRAINING FOR EMPLOYMENT—lIn describing the Training for Employment Program of 
the Essex County, New Jersey Vocational Schools, the Director in a recent issue of The 
Education Digest lists the following factors taken into account in setting up the program 
the inclusion of academic training; flexible instruction on an individual basis; and train- 
ing for citizenship and social life. The various courses of instruction are divided into 
three types: those basic courses preparing for initial employment; short retraining courses 
related to new eee. and improvement courses. Some general vocational courses 
train for a variety of semi-skilled industrial jobs and at the same time provide a founda 
tion for advanced courses to be taken later. The program is rounded off by the work of a 
popular employment service under the direction of the County. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION IN CHICAGO—Aware of the continually increasing need 
for centralizing efforts to secure occupational information, Chicago’s Council of Social Agen- 
cies, in conjunction with the local Vocational Guidance Association, has appointed a com 
mittee to study the problem and to make recommendations for coordination in this field 
The director of the local unit of the Occupational Research Division of the State Employ- 
ment Service has been appointed chairman. Plans contemplate a survey of all organiza 
tons in the community now engaged in securing occupational information, the coordina- 
tion of the efforts by these agencies in order that they may supplement rather than duplicate 
each other, and finally, the recommendation of future studies to be made. It is felt that this 
committee can be of vital assistance in coordinating the various vocational guidance efforts 
many of which are working at tangents, and also establish a pattern for nation-wide 
coordination. 


ALERTNESS CoursE—A six-weeks’ course in “An Introduction to Successful Living” is 
being offered to 100 unemployed young men between the ages of 17 and 24 by the Syra- 
cuse YMCA. Designed to keep these job seekers alert, and to teach them to make the most 
of whatever employment opportunities may arise, the course instruction will include public 
speaking and hep practices. Tours to various local businesses and industries are being 
arranged, and character traits tests are being administered by a psychiatrist. Lectures will 
also be given by various leaders in the community concerning their vocations, and talks 
are scheduled on vocational guidance. 
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TRAINING ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS—What are the implications for vocational trainin, 
from the fact that more than half of all gainfully occupied persons are in work thy 
requires less than six months to learn? This question is asked in the April, 1939 By, 
of the American Youth Commission by D. L. Harley, Research Associate, who reviews 
possibilities. He asks if the school can increase the employability of youth who enter s 
jobs if the employers do all of the job training for them, and he inquires whether apprep 
ticeship training should not be offered in the colleges as well as in the trade schools. ‘1 
questions, he feels, must await the results of the present researches and experimentatior 
that is being devoted to occupational adjustment problems. 


COMMITTEE ON EpuCATION—Thirteen of the members of the present House of Rep 
resentatives’ Committee on Education are newcomers to the Committee of which Williay 
H. Larrabee of Indiana is Chairman. 


Youth and Aviation 


SURVEY OF AVIATION EpuUCATION—Failure of the nation’s schools to keep pace with 
interest and activity in aviation has been reported by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis 
sioner of Education, on the basis of a national survey of aviation education in 12,000 high 
schools and colleges which was conducted by the Office. Only 130 high schools and | 
colleges reported aviation courses in which were enrolled more than 43,000 students 
Though 25,000 boys and girls were discovered to be members of high school aviation 
clubs, only 7,000 are actually studying technical and vocational courses. Fewer than | 
schools actually have airplanes, and only 19 institutions have flight training available 
Most educators ascribed this neglect of meeting a wide youth interest in a full aviation 
program to the costs of purchasing expensive equipment and training facilities. Many 
repliers suggested local surveys to ascertain the need for aviation education, summer avi 
tion camps, home-study courses. A need was also expressed for well-trained persons t 
teach aviation courses and to direct aviation club courses in schools and colleges. 


AIRPLANE Courses IN HIGH SCHOOLS—Aviation experts estimate that for every air- 
plane pilot, from four to twenty ground mechanics are required for construction, repair 
and servicing of airplanes. With Congress having approved a program for training 
20,000 college fliers annually, the need for aviation mechanics will probably be far 
above that figure. Rapid steps are being taken to supply the need. 

An Inter-Departmental Committee headed by Oswald Ryan and composed of represen 
tatives of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, the War Department, the Labor Department 
the Office of Education, and other groups, is tackling the many problems involved. Not 
the least of these is the delicate question of how many youths should be trained as avia 
tion mechanics to care adequately for emergency needs and yet not to create a surplus for 
ordinary conditions. 

Changes in the final program are being made from day to day. Heavy dependence on 
vocational high school training of aviation mechanics is definitely indicated, with aug 
mented Federal subsidies to specialized vocational education a strong possibility. A 
tentative outline of a course calls for two years of full-time training and two years of 
combined school training and apprenticeship, starting at the age of 17. Among other 
things, such a program would be a long stride in the direction of the present trend 
toward post-high school vocational courses. Shorter courses for emergency use are also 
under consideration, particularly for mechanics engaged in production, where all-round 
airplane knowledge is not necessary in many operations, and these courses may conceiv- 
ably be available as adjustment courses to qualified adults, as well as to younger students 
with mechanical training and experience. 

The Army expects to expand its schools at Rantoul, Illinois and Denver, Colorado to 
train many thousands of mechanics for the Army itself, but is understood to be consid- 
ering the use of vocational high schools also for the training of a share ot these mechanics 
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Job Odditzes y ’ ; , 

RIBBON SALVAGE—A young man in a_ ceived the idea of developing his talents 
Chicago suburb has built a substantial in the new and uncrowded field lical 
business for himself by discovering an _ illustration, and was given a tr t paint- 
excessive cost in the manufacture of a ing anatomical portraits, fas! 

mmonly used article, reducing that for seein surgery, and sket 

st, and passing most of the saving on hospital = ns. Today, be » of 
to his customers. The business consists his training, experience, and skill in a 
in supplying large offices and commercial growing fi ield, Glore’s services are in con- 
departments of public schools with type- stant p Desere for executing pictures of 
writer ribbons at a saving of about three- important surgical operations which the 
fourths of the usual price. He collects all camera does not sufficiently detail. His 
old typewriter spools and ribbons and paintings have frequently appeared in 
re-inks those ribbons which are still us- medical textbooks, and his work often 
able. Where the ribbons are torn or exhibited at medical meetings has aroused 


badly worn he replaces them for a slight 
additional charge. The secret of this busi- 
ness is the discovery that one of the im- 
portant costs of a typewriter ribbon is 
the spool, which he is able to eliminate, 
and the ribbon fabric, which he buys at 
a low price through bulk purchases. 

It is reported that one large northern 
Illinois corporation saved $1200 the first 
year it reclaimed its own typewriter rib- 
bons and, in accordance with their policy, 
paid one-half of this sum to the employee 
who suggested the idea —CLARENCE W. 
FAILOR. 


MEDICAL ILLUSTRATOR —In 1932 
James F. Glore found upon graduation 
from the Chicago Art Institute that illus- 
trating jobs were scarce. Unable to se- 
cure any work in this field, he accepted 
4 stop-gap position in the X-ray depart- 
ment of the Indiana University Medical 
Center. While thus employed he con- 


much interest.—From Future, March, 
1939. 


Canby GLass—J. C. Chaln rs, of Los 
Angeles, hit upon a 

candy that ara like glass. He has a one 
man monopoly supplying Hollywood 


f bors for making 


movie stu lios with ae ly glass’’ bottles 
that appear to be the real thing but are 
perfectly harmless when broken over the 
head of a comedian’s “stooge.” Mr. Chal- 


mers also makes tumblers, mugs, w.adow 
panes, ar itomobile windshields. He gets 
$25 for each bott tle, rep rts The Phila- 
del ph ia In quiver. 


CANARY TRAINER—Between lectures 
on anatomy at the University of Cincin- 
nati Medical School, Gustave Eckstein, an 
authority on animal psychology, trains 
canaries to sing. Media range from type- 
writer clicking to piano music.—Amer- 


ican Magazine. 
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Motion Pictures for Teaching Occupations 


A Monthly Listing of Films Available for Classroom Use—V. 








Distributor—Bray Pictures Corporation, 
729 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. Sell 
and rent 16mm. silent and sound. Renter 
pays transportation charges both ways. Cat- 
alog on request. 


BOOKBINDING 

Art in Bookbinding:—16mm., silent, 
\% reel, rental $1.00, sale price $8.64, time 
5 min. 

Demonstration for both commercial and private 
use; edge gilding included. Jr.-Sr. H.S. level. 


ETCHING 

The Etcher and His Art:—16mm., silent, 
4 reel, rental $1.00, sale price, $8.82, time 
5 min. 

A complete demonstration of etching, from the 
sketching of the first “cartoon” to the “pulling” 
of the artist's proof from the finished copper 
plate. Posed by Walter Raymond Duff, etcher of 
the famous Harvard Campus pictures. Jr.-Sr. H.S. 
level. 


INDUSTRIAI 

Manufacture of Pig Iron:—16mm., silent, 
24, reel, rental $1.25, sale price $14.82, time 
10 min. 

The mining and refining of the ore, simply told, 
readily understandable. Animation used to show 
the workings of the blast furnace—charging, 
blowing in of air, etc. Jr.-Sr. H.S. level. 


Refining of Petroleum:—16mm., silent, 
24 reel, rental $1.25, sale price $14.70, time 
10 min. 

The complete story of what takes place in the 
refining of crude oil. Animated diagrams are 
used to advantage in showing cracking process. 


Jr.-Sr. HS. level 


Coast GUARD SERVICE 

U. S. Coast Guard Academy:—16mm., 
sound, 2 reels, rental, $4.00, sale price 
$80.00, time 30 mins. 

A detailed pictorial description of the “Annap- 
olis” of the Coast Guard located in New London, 
Connecticut; shows intimate views of the life of 
the cadet while at the Academy; the training he 
receives on land and on sea. Jr.-Sr. HLS. level. 


Distributor—W alter O. Gutlohn, In: 
35 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. Rent 
and sell 16mm. silent and sound motion 
pictures. Borrower pays all transportation 
charges. Catalog on request. 


CRAFTS 

Handmade Lantern Sildes: — 16mm. 
silent, 1 reel, rental $1.50, time 12 min 

An excellent guide for those who wish to 
or direct the making of lantern slides. A teacher's 
guide is sent on request. Jr., Sr., H.S. level and 
above. 

FISHING 

Deep-Sea Fishing:—16mm., silent, 1 1 
rental $1.00, time 10 mins. 

From Port of Batteau in Labrador, boats g 
to the open sea where the fish are taken by 1 
hand lines, then brought back to shore to be dri 
barrelled in salt, and shipped. Elementary, 
and Sr. HS. levels. 


FORESTRY 

Logs and Lumber:—16mm., silent, 1 reé 
rental $1.00, time 10 mins. 

The steps that are taken from the time 
woodman chops down the tree, to the |: 
where the wood leaves the sawmill as 
Elementary and Jr. H.S. level. 





Tr 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photography:—l6mm., silent, 1 1 
rental $1.00, time 10 mins. 

The art of photography on land, sea and in t 
air demonstrated by ace Pathe News camera 
Unusual effects of under-exposed and k 
tography, weird angles, etc. Jr., Sr., H.S. le 
and above. 

INDUSTRIAL 

Steel:—16mm., 1 reel, sound, 1 
$1.50, time 8 mins. 

Shows the manufacture of steel from liquid pig 
iron to the finished product. Jr.-Sr. HLS. level 
LUMBERING AND SHEEP RAISING 

Forests and Flocks:—16mm., 1 
sound, rental $1.50, time 8 mins. 

The Northwest where the giant trees are fel! 
and disposed of in the lumbering industry. Large 
scale sheep raising and goat farming. Jr.-Sr. HS 
level. 
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Branches Report Activities 


EDGAR M. STOVER 


Chairman, Committee on Branch Associations 


All branch news items should be sent to Edgar M. Stover, newly 
appointed Chairman of the NVGA Committee on Branch Associations, 
New York Y.M.C.A. Schools, 5 West 63rd Street, New York City 


M nonss of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association owe hearty 
thanks to Mary P. Corre, retiring Chair- 
ian of the Committee on Branch Asso- 
ciations, for her efforts in conducting the 
energetic campaign which resulted in sub- 
stantial growth in membership during 
1938-1939. Her record is a definite chal- 
lenge to the incoming chairman and his 
In this, the new chairman's 
first official appearance, he earnestly so- 
licits the continued cooperation of branch 
ficers and members in furthering the 
influence of vocational guidance by their 
assistance in building a still stronger na- 
tional organization. 

One of the aims of the Association this 
year is to knit more closely together the 
branches and the National Association. 
Rex B. Cunliffe, the new President of 
NVGA, has planned a program of per- 
sonal visitation to branches throughout 
the east and middle west. Mr. Cunliffe 


associates. 


has already visited in Washington and 
Richmond. His future commitments are 
as follows: May 10th at Boston with the 
New England Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation; May 13th at Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, with the state committee; Octo- 
ber 26th and 27th, Cleveland 
tion, Mr. Cunliffe is planning to spend 
the last week of August in Kentucky. If 
chairmen of 

will keep in touch with Mr 
this office, they may be al 

meetings in which the president or some 
other national officer may be able to par- 
ticipate. 


In addi- 


local program committees 
Cunliffe or 


to arrange 


BRANCHES ELect OFFICERS 
St. Louis Branch—President, Frank M 
Debatin, Dean of the University College, 
Washington University; Vice-President, 
Georgia Wittich, Training Director of 
Stix Baer and Fuller Company; Secretary, 
Esther W. Diercks, Registrar, Rubicam 
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School; and Treasurer, Cornelius Boers- 
ma, Personnel Director, Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney, Inc. 

Chicago Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciation—President, L. J. Lease, Armour 
Institute of Technology; Vice-President, 
Florence E. Clark, Adjustment Teacher, 
Farragut High School; Secretary, Anne 
Heisler, Psychologist, Sullivan High 
School; Treasurer, C. Y. Davis, Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company; and Member 
of the Executive Committee, J. A. Hum- 
phreys, Woodrow Wilson Junior College. 

North Carolina Branch — President, 
Mary G. Shotwell; Vice-President, Harl 
R. Douglass, University of North Caro- 
lina; and Secretary-Treasurer, Edward 
W. Boshart, North Carolina State Col- 
lege. 

Montana Branch — President, Leo 
Smith, Vice Principal, Great Falls High 
School; Vice President, W. L. Hodgkiss, 
Superintendent of Schools, Belgrade; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, L. O. Brockmann, Vice 
Principal, Lewistown High School. 


MEETINGS 


The Cincinnati Vocational Guidance 
Association held an interesting joint meet- 
ing with the Upper Grades Study Council 
(teachers of upper grades) which was ad- 
dressed by Harold Rugg on “Occupa- 
tional Studies in Relation to the Social 
Studies.” This was of special interest to 
counselors and teachers in Cincinnati who 
are assuming more responsibility for in- 
corporating the study of occupations as a 
part of classroom work, particularly in 
the social studies. The annual meeting 
of the Cincinnati Branch will be ad- 
dressed by Wilford M. Aikin of Ohio 
State University, in charge of the experi- 
mental study undertaken by the Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and Col- 


lege, sponsored by the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. The study emphasized 
that putting individual needs first may te. 
sult in the best kind of college prepara. 
tion, provided the colleges cooperate. At 
an informal meeting members heard re. 
ports from the National Convention and 
discussed the problems presented and 
their relation to the local branch. 

At recent meetings of the North Caro. 
lina Education Association, Paul W 
Chapman, Dean, School of Agriculture, 
University of Georgia, spoke on voca- 
tional guidance at general and group 
meetings with far-reaching effect. . 

The Binghamton Branch at its March 
meeting held a panel discussion on “Em- 
ployability of Youth and the Character. 
istics Demanded by Industry.” Three 
business men and three counselors con- 
stituted the panel. The meeting resulted 
in better understanding between business 
men and vocational counselors concerning 
the responsibilities of each in a program 
of assisting youth to find its place in the 
business world. 

R. B. Cunliffe, at a meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the New Jersey 
Branch, stated that he hoped the Asso- 
ciation would become more than a con- 
vention organization. He expressed the 
belief that much could be done for the 
national group through sponsoring re 
gional conferences. 

The program speakers at the annual 
Rutgers University conference on Coor- 
dinating Guidance Activities, held on 
April 15th, included Harry A. Jager, Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. S. Office of Education; and 
George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau of 
Guidance, New York State Education De 
partment. Mr. Jager spoke on the new 
national program, and Mr. Hutcherson 
discussed the program in New York 
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State. F. G. Davis, Bucknell University, 
Chairman, Pennsylvania Committee on 
Guidance, discussed progress of guidance 
in Pennsylvania. “Occupational Trends 
and New Opportunities” was the theme 
of the sectional meeting sponsored by the 
State Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion as part of the twenty-second conven- 
tion of the New Jersey Vocational and 
Arts Association at Asbury Park on March 
isth. The topic was presented from the 
point of view of commercial and arts 
occupations, skilled and semi-skilled oc- 
cupations, industry, and home economics. 

The Dallas and South Texas Branches 
held meetings during March, at which 
Harry D. Kitson, Editor of Occupa- 
TIONS, was guest speaker. 

The annual meeting of the Montana 
Branch was held in Billings on March 
24th. At this meeting the membership 
listened to reports on “What Occupa- 
tional Information Does Youth Need?” 
by L. O. Brockmann; ‘““What Occupational 
Information is Needed for Proper Ar- 
ticulation of High School Training with 
Institutions of Higher Learning?” by G. 
H. Vande Bogart, President of Northern 
Montana College. 

At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
Branch, the topic was “NYA Activities 
Exclusive of Student Aid.” Speakers rep- 
resented local, state, and national activi- 
ties. Mary H. S. Hayes described the na- 
tional NYA programs; Alfred Loeb, Su- 
pervisor, District No. 1, Pennsylvania, 
told what the NYA is doing in the state; 
and Rosamond E. Maher, Assistant 
Supervisor, described the work in the 
Philadelphia area. At another meeting 
of the Philadelphia Branch, Harry A. 
Jager spoke on “The National Outlook 
on Guidance.” This meeting was held in 
conjunction with the Schoolmen’s Week 
Program of the Southeastern Convention 


District of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association. 

The New York Vocational Guidance 
Association held its March meeting at 
The Food Trades Vocational High School. 
This school, of which Jacob Simor 
is the principal, was opened last Septem- 
ber and is the first of its kind in the coun- 
try. The dinner was cooked and served by 
the pupils under teacher supervision. The 
meats, vegetables, groceries, and baked 
goods were supplied by the school stores 
where the pupils receive their training in 
food store management. About 100 per- 
sons attended the dinner and were lauda- 
tory in their comments on the planning, 
cooking, and serving. 

After the dinner a meeting was held in 
the school auditorium, attended by an ad- 
ditional hundred persons. The subject of 
the meeting was “Plans and Procedures 
in the Guidance of Adults,” and was 
discussed by a panel of staff members of 
the Guidance Service, a division of the 
WPA Adult Education Program of the 
Board of Education. J. Edward Mayman, 
Technical Supervisor of the Service, was 
leader and Jerome H. Bentley served as 
chairman. 


PROJECTS 


Volume I, Number 1 of the Coun- 
selors’ News, published by Stanley Metz- 
ger, of the Benjamin Franklin School, 
Binghamton, New York, contains much 
interesting information and should be of 
immense value to counselors in the Bing- 
hamton Branch. Reports from individuals 
in the Southern Tier provide for dissem- 
ination of ideas and techniques. Radio 
Broadcast and Visual Instruction refer- 
ences afford teachers an opportunity to 
assemble a worthwhile bibliography in 
these fields. And the Who's Who lists 
persons in the area who are interested in 
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the counseling of youth. Congratulations, 
Mr. Metzger! Please keep us on your 
mailing list. 

The Cincinnati Branch is appointing a 
committee to make a study of all local 
guidance activities and to recommend: 
(1) ways by which these can be better 
correlated, (2) localities where new types 
of programs are needed to fill in the gaps. 
The Branch is cooperating with the Adult 
Education Council in presenting a “Job 
Seekers”’ class for persons of all ages who 
are concerned with the problem of how to 
get a job. The Adult Education Council 
is an outgrowth of one of the earlier proj- 
ects of the Cincinnati Branch. Several 
years ago the Branch held a meeting to 
discuss the educational opportunities for 
unemployed youth. As a result of that 
meeting a committee was organized to 
develop classes for the unemployed. The 
Branch soon realized the importance of 
enlarging this into a community commit- 
tee and there later developed the Adult 
Education Council with which the Branch 
closely cooperates. 

At the annual meeting of the Montana 
Branch plans were made for providing a 
vocational guidance service to high schools 
in Montana, with particular emphasis on 
service to small high schools. The service 
includes the following: 


1. Bibliographies (books and guidance ma- 
terials) found most useful. 


2. Advice on organization and administra- 
tion of programs of vocational guidance, 
particularly in small high schools. 


3. Providing articles for the vocational gui- 
dance page in the Journal of the Mon- 
tana Educational Association. 


4. Continuation of experimentation and re- 
search in promoting uniform and high 
standards of programs of vocational gui- 
dance. 


PROMOTION 


W hat Has Your Branch Done in Orde 
to Increase Its Membership? Here is , 
plan which resulted in increased member. 
ship for the Cincinnati Branch: The Seq. 
retary sent personal letters to the head; 
of all youth agencies in the city, telling 
them about the Branch Association, the 
services that it renders, and inviting them 
and their staff members to affiliate with 
the Branch. A sample copy of Occupa. 
TIONS was sent to the head of the ageng 
together with “Information Every Gui- 
dance Worker Should Have.” 

Why not try a similar plan in your com. 
munity? 


CONVENTION REGISTRATIONS 


National Vocational Guidance Association 
Cleveland, Ohio—February 22-25, 1939 


State No. State No 
California .... 10 NewHampshire 1 
COREED ccccee 6 New Jersey.... 7 
Connecticut... 5 New Mexico.. 1 
Delaware .... 1 New York.... 56 
Dist. of Colum. 21 North Carolina. ¢ 
As DE ehaccces 193 
Illinois ...... 38 Pennsylvania .. 19 
Indiana ...... 9 Rhode Island.. 2 
Kansas ...... 5 Tennessee .... 5 
Kentetky .... 3 Tem ....... 1 
hae ". “SEGRE b6 cn 000 
Maryland .... 3 Vermont ..... 1 
Massachusetts . 8 Virginia ..... 
Michigan .... 49 Washington .. 
Minnesota .... 2 West Virginia. 5 
Missouri ..... 14 Wisconsin .... 15 
Montana ..... 1 Honolulu, T.H. 
Nebraska .... 5 (State Un- 

known) ... 6 
Total .... 513 
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BRANCHES REPORT ACTIVITIES 


The ONTARIO Vocational Guidance 
Association held its January meeting at 
McMaster University and outlined im- 
portant points in the development of 
education in Ontario as it related to the 
establishment of guidance. Counseling 
problems came in for their share of dis- 
cussion, as did methods of guidance used 
by business and industry and psycholog- 
ical testing. 


The CapirAL District Guidance As- 
sociation (New York) is centering its 
year's work around the theme of evalua- 
tion of guidance principles and practices. 
George Wiley of the State Department 
of Education spoke at the February 
meeting on the general aspect of gui- 
dance—how far we have come in gui- 
dance, and offered an evaluation of what 
we are doing and a look toward the 
future. To the next meeting will be in- 
vited representative employment officers, 
including the Junior Employment Ser- 
vice, who will evaluate guidance services 
in terms of the product of the school. 
The third meeting will take the form of 
a panel discussion in which representa- 
tives of institutions in the community 
will discuss the role of their agencies in 
guiding young people, to the end that 
an appreciation of the problems of each 
will lead to better mutual understanding 
and constructive cooperation. 
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The NORTHWESTERN OHIO Branch 
celebrated its first birthday party on Feb- 
ruary 4th, with an interesting program 
extending from 11:30 until 4:00 o'clock, 
including a meeting of the Executive 
Board, luncheon, committee reports, elec- 
tion of officers, and an address by E. L. 
Bowsher, Superintendent of Toledo 
Schools, on “Post High School Education 
of the Unemployed Youth.” 


The TEACHERS COLLEGE Branch de- 
voted its January meeting to a discussion 
of the Cleveland conference which was 
attended by a large number of Columbia 
students. Members of this branch are 
making plans for their annual presenta- 
tion of the famous “Vocational Guidance 
Follies.” 


The CINCINNATI Branch had the good 
fortune to persuade Emily Burr, Director 
of the Vocational Adjustment Bureau, 
New York, to stop in that city on her 
way to the Cleveland convention. The 
topic of her talk, given to a large group 
of representatives from the schools, so- 
cial agencies, youth agencies, psycholog- 
ical services, as well as business and in- 
dustry, was entitled “Occupations for the 
Mentally Retarded." This was of special 
interest to teachers of below-average 
groups, who were helped through Dr. 
Burr's speech to gain a better understand- 
ing of the many possibilities for mentally 
handicapped students. 
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Current Vocational Guidance and Occupational Information Broadcasts 


Title 


Americans at Work 


So You Want to Be... 


It Can Be Done 


Listed by the NVGA Committee on Radio 


NATIONAL NETWORK PROGRAMS 


Hour 
Sat. 7:00 P.M., EST 
Wed. 5:15 P.M., EST 
Wed. 10:00 P.M., EST 


Frontiers of Democracy 


(American School of the Air) Mon. 


The Job Clinic 
On the Job 


Re-Employment Campaign Program 


2:30 P.M., EST 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
Sun. 10:30 P.M., CST 
Daily 8:00A.M., PT 
Thurs. 7:30 P.M., EST 


Want-Ad Column of the Air Daily 8:15A.M., EST 


Create Your Job 


The Public Service Hour Tues. 


I Got the Job 
Planning Your Career 


Your Job Outlook 


Guidance Broadcasts 


GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 


Sun. 7:15 P.M., EST 
6:30 P.M., EST 
Thurs. 5:45 P.M., EST 
Thurs. 5:30 P.M., EST 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mon. 3:00 P.M., CST 


Mon. 2:15 P.M., CST 


Vocational Series on Government 


Services 


Guideposts to Living 
(Nation’s School 


Sat. 11:30A.M., CST 


of the Air) Tues. 10:00A.M., EST 


Can You Give Guidance as They 


Grow? 


Wed. 2:00P.M., PT 


Guidance for the Future Worker 


(Minnesota School of the Air) Fri. 


* WMCA and ten other stations at 570 KC, until April 30, using “Job Oddities,” “Hurdling 
Handicaps,” and other features from OCCUPATIONS. 


11:05A.M., CST 


Station 
CBS Network 
CBS Network 
CBS Network 


CBS Network 


WOW Omaha 
KFI Los Angeles 
WMCA New York 
WNYC New York 


WMCA* New York 
WNYC New York 
WNYC New York 
WESG Elmira, N. Y 


WHA Madison; and 
WLBL Stevens Point 

WOI Iowa 

WBBM Chicago 

WLW Cincinnati 

KOAC Corvallis, Ore. 


WLB Minneapolis 


— 
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QOurtsranvinc in the newspaper comment on the “Youth and Labor” 
symposium published in the March issue was Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
“My Day” column for Friday, April 7, in which she recommended the feature 
to her readers. The New York Sun published an editorial, and most of the 
comments that reached our desk expressed appreciation of the effort to 
present the problems of organized labor for the information of those con- 
cerned with youth and their problems. Some of the comments are reproduced 


berewith.—THE Epbirors. 


My Day 
By ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


CuicaGo, Thursday.—Yesterday afternoon 
I read in OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, a symposium entitled 
“Youth and Labor.” The idea was that 
youth should be taught something about the 
labor movement in school and, naturally, 
that the teachers should know something 
about it. 

The following eminent gentlemen were 
asked to contribute something helpful to 
the teachers and the pupils from their store 
of knowledge:—William Green, John L. 
Lewis, Leo Wolman, John J. Collins, and 
George Barton Cutten. All have written ar- 
ticles which would take far more space than 
this column has at its command to discuss 
comprehensively. However, I want to draw 
four things to your attention in the hope 
that you will read the symposium. 

One is that Mr. Green and Mr. Lewis ig- 
nore one very basic point in their argument. 
They urge youth to join unions, and few 
of us will question some of the advantages 
which they list, but how about the fact that 
many young people, in order to join a union, 
must serve some years of apprenticeship and 
that this opportunity is not always open to 
them? Secondly, that many occupations are 
still unorganized and will require years of 
education to be organized. 

Third, Mr. Collins, in his argument for 
the independent union, appeals to the natural 


individualism in us all, but ne 

that employers have the 
organization. Will the strength of 
ployee, restricted to his own plant or 
of plants, be as great? 

Finally Mr. Cutten contends that labor 
unions should be equally responsible with 
employer organizations—and that, I think, 
few of us will deny—but the closing sen 
tences of his article are not as simple as 
they sound:—“It is usually believed that 
competition is nature’s only law—the law 
of the jungle. That is far Co- 
operation is as much a natural law as compe- 
tition, but mature is very careful to have 
these laws properly placed | unions 
have not followed this rule.” 

It is quite true that cooperation is the 
law in some of nature’s units—the bees and 
ants are an extremely good example—but 
that cooperation doesn’t protect them from 
man, for instance. Nothing which Mr. Cut- 
ten says is untrue, but it seems to me that 
he does not go quite far enough in his 
theory:—"‘Let us refine natural laws as much 
as we please, but when we ignore or confuse 
them nature is bound to take her revenge.” 
A very delicate operation, this refining proc- 
ess, one, I warrant, that comparatively few 
of the businessmen of today have thought 
through, so one cannot blame labor if it 
has not done so, either.—Reproduced by 
special permission of United Feature Syn- 
dicate, Inc. 
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Exceptionally Good Issue 


To THE Epiror: 

. . . That was an exceptionally good 
issue of OccuPATIONS and you are to be 
congratulated on placing those points of 
view before your members.” 

DRUMMOND WREN 
General Secretary, 
Workers’ Educational 
Association of Canada 


A “Critical Look” at the Symposium 


To THE Epiror: 

May I add one or two comments to the 
material which was presented in the March 
issue of the magazine? Mr. Collins, in his 
article on the “Independent Union,” says 
concerning Labor Board elections, “the suc- 
cess of the independent union poll has 
climbed steadily since 1936.” According to 
the annual reports of the National Labor 
Relations Board, trade unions won 214 out 
of 265 elections held between July 1, 1936 
and June 30, 1937, and out of 1,152 elec- 
tions conducted in the year ending June 30, 
1938 only 84 were won by unaffiliated local 
unions, namely, Mr. Collins’ independent 
unions. They appeared on the ballot in 175 
of the elections but that does not guarantee 
that the organization is really independent 
of the employer. In Labor Board elections 
a workers’ organization might appear on the 
ballot even though company-dominated if 
no one has filed charges against the em- 
ployer for fostering or dominating it. 

Mr. Collins further remarks that ‘‘defeat- 
ists underestimate the influence of the fun- 
damental principle underlying the real in- 
dependent union.” Earlier he indicated that 
this is “the balance necessary between . . . 
stockholders, management, and employees” 
and went on to say that the primary reason 
for joining the independent union was the 
conviction that the “management will give 
them fair treatment in the matter of wages, 
hours, and working conditions.” As I have 
said in the April issue, merely quoting one 
of my most lucid economics professors, trade 
unionism is part and parcel of the capitalist 
profit system in which there is certain to be 
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some conflict between stockholders, map 
agement, and employees over the profits oj 
industry. How does the kindest manape. 
ment know what is fair? No one knows 
what each factor should receive. The inde 
pendent unaffiliated union dealing with one 
employer is almost as helpless as the em. 
ployee who attempts to bargain individually 
It has little knowledge of the industry as ; 
whole and has few resources in the way of 
bargaining skill and funds to pay for ar 
tration or to finance a cessation of work 
(strike or lock-out) if an impasse occurs 
Dr. Wolman, in his article, emphasizes 
the low membership in unions and concludes 
by saying that union policy possibly accounts 
for a “standing army of unemployed, sup. 
ported by huge and continuing deficits, and 
kept out of jobs they otherwise might have 
had.” May we suggest that this deplorable 
situation may as well be due to the conc 
tration of wealth in the hands of owners 
and to the low wages (hence lack of pur. 
chasing power) of workers in the vast area 
of industries which are not organized? It 
is possible also that if the number of o: 
ganized workers has doubled since a nationa! 
law declares it illegal to discharge a worker 
for joining a union, the American trade 
union membership will at least reach as high 
a per cent as in Great Britain which has 
not bitterly resisted collective bargaining in 
recent years. Unionism, however, must not 
be considered a panacea for the serious eco- 
nomic problems confronting us today. 
Dr. Cutten, in pointing out undesirable 
practices in some unions, seems to apply them 
to all unionism and to forget that interfer- 
ence with competition through restriction of 
output has been found, through careful re- 
search, to exist among unorganized workers 
as well as in union groups. If the magazine 
should publish an issue on employers and 
employers’ associations we wonder whether 
our editors would look as earnestly to find 
someone who would write an article featur 
ing blacklists against union workers, spies 
against labor, monopolies, concentration of 
wealth, combinations in restraint of compe- 
tition and, out of twenty pages, give eight 
to a candid look and a critical look, and 
four more to 700,000 workers (Mr. Collins’ 
figures) as against four pages to the aims 
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and point of view of over 8,000,000 or- 
ganized workers. 

‘ DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 
Regional Director, 

NLRB, St. Louis 


— 
— 


Note: The following statement appeared in 
the introductory to the “Youth and Labor” sym- 
posium in the March issue: “In publishing this 
symposium the editors desire to announce that 
the views and opinions expressed by its writers 
are those of the writers alone; that the Editors 
have had no desire and have made no effort to 
support Or Oppose any issues presented; and that 
they have been interested only in presenting the 
pros and cons for self-assimilation and interpreta- 


tion by readers.” 
An abstract of one large national labor organi- 


ution’s pamphlet on “company-unions” appeared 
in the March, 1939 issue of OCCUPATIONS, pp. 
§51-552—TuHE Eprrors 


Employer’s Views 
To THE Eprror: 

As a contributor to OccuPaTIONs for a 
aumber of years, may I express my opinion 
that the . . . symposium on “Youth and 
Labor,” as published in the March issue is 
not an adequate representation of the true 
situation in our industrial fields as it relates 
to the problems of occupational adjustment 
of our youth. My point is that the position 
of the employer and his attitude toward the 
labor problem are not presented as they must 
be if a complete and representative picture 
is to be available for vocational guidance 
purposes in our schools. 

he practical value of a symposium upon 
such a subject, and for such an objective as 
guidance, lies in its representation of all of 
the elements affecting occupational adjust- 
ment; whereas in the . . . symposium pre- 
sented, any direct presentation from our 
industrial organizations is not included. . . . 

May I suggest, therefore, that you com- 
plete the ao by securing a direct 
presentation of the position of our indus- 
trial organizations in the matter, so that a 
full an sa description of the labor condi- 
tions under which our youth must find ad- 
justment will be given to those who read 
your magazine as a medium of guidance in- 
formation? . . . 

Ben S. MOFFATT 


Director, Vocational Education. 
Associated Industries of 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Note: An invitaticn has been extended to and 
accepted by William Frew Long to write an arti- 
cle in keeping with Mr. Moffatt's suggestion, for 
consideration by the Editorial Board. Colonel 
Long is Secretary and General Manager of Asso- 
ciated Industries of Cleveland—Tue Eprrors. 


Most Appropriate 


To THE Eprror: 

It seemed impossible for me to resist the 
impulse to write the attached letter to Dr. 
Cutten, and I thought you might possibly be 
interested in the reaction of just one of 
your readers to what he considers the finest 
“Comprehensive Brief” he has ever seen 
couched in language so simple and direct, 
yet so complete that every high school stu- 
dent should be able to interpret correctly 
and evaluate the present labor situation. 

Furthermore, this symposium of yours has 
sold at least one more subscription. I am 
today authorizing the subscription to be 
placed for our Trade School Library. I am 
making the special request that this sub- 
scription date from the September, 1938, 
number, since I note references to several 
of your last Fall numbers which, I believe, 
we should have on file. 

C. E. Heppen 
Supervisor, 
Trade Education, 
Hampton Institute 


George B. Cutten, President 
Colgate University 
Hamilton, New York 


My dear Dr. Cutten: 

In my opinion, you richly deserve and 
have doubtless received some “fan mail’ in 
response to your splendid contribution, “A 
Critical Look at Organized Labor” in the 
March number of OCCUPATIONS. . . . 

The entire symposium was, of course, 
most appropriate, both as to time and the 
magazine through which it was broadcast, 
and your philosophically fundamental and 
anal voll as was certainly a most fitting 
climax. 

C. E. Heppen 
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The Employer Speaks to Teachers 


JOB-HUNTING TECHNIQUES 


Consnacren training that will 
assist young people to find and hold 
jobs was held to be a function of the 
school by department store and indus- 
trial personnel directors at a vocational 

guidance session during the annual con- 
vention of the New York State Vocational 
Association, held on April 12-14, 1939 
in New York City. The theme was 
“The Employer Speaks to Teachers.” 
Donald S. Bridgman, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, acted as 
chairman for the program arranged by 
Elsa G. Becker, Assistant to the Director 
of Guidance and Placement in New York 
City schools, and vice-president in charge 
of vocational guidance for the Associa- 
tion. Speakers included Herbert Cress, 
Assistant Personnel Director, Ford Instru- 
ment Co., and F. E. Shugart, Personnel 
Director, E. R. Squibb and Sons, discus- 
sing ‘Trends in Placement;’’ Kate Lewis, 
Employment Manager, Namm’s Depart- 
ment Store, Helen Hyde, R. H. Macy 
and Co., and Leon C. Stowell, Vice- 
President, Underwood Elliott-Fisher Co., 
on “Training by the School; Walter D. 
Stearns, Personnel Director, W. W. Kel- 
| logg Co., and Helen Washburn, employ- 
ig es 3 ment division of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 








on “Guidance by the Schools.”” Each had 
been provided with an advance list of 
questions seeking suggestions whereby 
schools could improve their occupationa 
adjustment services. 

Preference for recruiting high schoo 
gtaduates through a central placement 
bureau rather than dealing with the sepa. 
rate schools was expressed by Mr. Cress 
while Mr. Shugart prefers to deal with 
principals and teachers who are more 
likely to know the individual qualifia- 
tions of possible applications. The value 
to employers of intelligence and aptitude 
tests was questioned by Mr. Shugart whe 
voiced preference for work tests under 
actual office or shop conditions. He ex 
pressed regret that so few high schoo 
graduates know how to apply for job 
are careless in their dress, speech, fill 
ing application blanks, and in their con 
duct during interviews. “If they cant 
land jobs when jobs are available, wha: 
good is their training?’’ he asked. 

Miss Lewis scored lack of ability on 
the part of most applicants to use gooc 
English and emphasized need for goo 
appearance, posture, personality, an¢ 
health. Too many counselors see only 
sales jobs in the department store field 
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she said, and listed a dozen or more other 
xcupations in which there are possibili- 


| ties for both boys and girls. Miss Hyde 


escribed the operation of the Macy co- 
operative work plan and also stressed 


B the importance of the job application in- 


terview. 

Ninety per cent of the dismissals in 
his company were described by Mr. 
Stowell as caused by laziness, tardiness, 
ind carelessness rather than lack of skill 
w ability. He described the vocational 
ability testing program being developed 
by the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association with the cooperation of the 
National Office Management Association. 
One of the objectives of the standard 
tests is to provide a “certificate of pro- 
ficiency” through which applicants could 
be ranked according to their ability, and 
serve as a cooperative aid for the schools, 
the student, and the employer. Test 
forms may be obtained from H. E. 
Cowan, Dedham, Mass. 

Industry is not so much interested in 
the subjects studied by boys in school 
as what those studies do for the boy, 
Mr. Stearns said, in emphasizing the im- 
portance of the by-products of education. 
Development of accuracy and careful- 
ness, personality and good citizenship are 
of highest importance in the school pro- 
gram, he added. Speaking of job re- 
quirements for girls, Miss Washburn 
stressed character traits and urged coun- 
selors to keep posted on changes that 
are constantly taking place in job re- 
quirements. Employers and personnel di- 
rectors will be glad to cooperate in pro- 


viding this information, she said. 
= s © 


Youth Conference Considers 
Food, Clothing, Photography 
Food, clothing, and photography were 
occupational fields analyzed at the Fourth 


Annual Career Conference for youth 
sponsored by the Vocational Service for 
Juniors, New York, on March 10 and 11. 
Approximately 3,000 seniors and gradu- 
ates of high schools attended. The Con- 
ference was keyed to the occupational 
needs of the 35,000 boys and girls who 
are annually graduated from a general 
course in the New York City high schools 
and have no opportunity for further aca- 
demic or vocational training. Charles 
Poletti, Lieutenant-Governor of New 
York State, served as general chairman. 

W. A. Ferguson, Public Relations 
Counsel of Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., dis- 
cussed the growth and preparation of 
food products for the wholesale market, 
and outlined requirements for entrance 
to the several food fields. He cited the 
following advantages for jobs in the food 
industry: an excellent working environ- 
ment, reasonable hours, free uniforms, 
free or wholesale-priced food, periodic 
health examinations. Other speakers in- 
cluded a leading grocery-store chain rep- 
resentative who spoke on 
to the Family Table,” and a restaurant 
executive. 

One of the speakers on the topic “New 
York Clothes the Nation’”’ was Elizabeth 
Hawes, custom dress designer and author 
of Fashion is Spinach, who held the at- 
tention of several hundred girls with the 
mysteries of her craft. While she was 
extremely pessimistic about careers in 
custom design, Miss Hawes stressed the 
Opportunities that exist in the designing 
field. Craft training, she explained, was 
more important than art school training, 
and emphasized that job satisfaction in 
executing a garment from a designer's 
sketch is just as rewarding as designing. 
She urged her audience to forget the fab- 
ulous salaries paid Hollywood designers 
and to realize that $100 a week for a com- 


“Food Goes 














petent designer was really very good re- 
muneration. Most girls start in as de- 
signers for $35-$40 a week, she said, with 
many manufacturers employing their de- 
signers on a commission basis. 

Jobs as designers of accessories, chil- 
dren's clothes, and other types of wear- 
ables were also discussed by this speaker. 

Four or five years of training such as 
that offered by the Central Needle 
Trades School of New York, with spe- 
cial courses in cutting, draping, etc., 
should result in thorough knowledge of 
design, and well-trained graduates always 
can get jobs, she said. The alternative is 
a long period of low paid apprenticeship. 
Beginning jobs in wholesale or retail 
field for the graduate in design start at 
$12-$15 weekly, but extend to $30-$35 
when efficiency and speed has been at- 
tained. Jobs as assistant designers (people 
who cut and drape for designers) pay 
about $50, retail finishers get $18-$25, 
drapers, $28-$45, fitters, $50-$100. It 
was urged that aspirants seek either sew- 
ing or designing jobs in mass production 
establishments. The importance of se- 
curing as much training as possible in 
pattern cutting, draping, and actual needle 
work was stressed. 

Photography as a career topic attracted 
a preponderantly male audience. Aerial 
photography was described by a repre- 
sentative of Fairchild Aerial Surveys, 
Inc., as a very limited field divided into 
two phases: the taking of “air views’ 
from angle shots, and the snapping of 
the more important straight-down shots 
for use in mapping and engineering work. 
Men wanted in this field need engineer- 
ing training rather than experience in 
photography, with ability to interpret and 
adapt the pictures to definite uses. 

Various types of mews-picture jobs 
were outlined by Willard D. Morgan, 
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formerly of Life Magazine. The stg 
magazine photographer is employed no 
only by the newspicture magazines by 
also by the trade papers and magazine; 
In addition, some cameramen free-lance 
or take part-time positions with a number 
of magazines. The syndicate photog. 
rapher must respond to assignments ip 
all parts of the world and be on the job 
at any given time. The requirements of 
the leading picture syndicates were out- 
lined, also the work of the free-lang 
photographer, who often does the bes 
work but usually makes a precarious liy. 
ing. A background of technical training 
and ability to interpret the news ston 
were stated as requirements for entrance 
plus sales ability, a good cultural back. 
ground, and high powers of observ:- 
tion. Mr. Morgan warned that competi. 
tion in the news field is terrific. 

Fashion photography was suggested as 
a good field for women by Wynn Rich- 
ards, professional fashion photographer 
because women are more interested in 
fashions than men. Requisites are keep- 
ing up with fashions, forming friendship: 
with designers, a knowledge of interior 
decorating, an understanding of models 
and the relation of their personalities t 
clothes. Art should be studied as well 
as photography, particularly the study of 
life drawing and anatomy. A study o/ 
color is important as a basis for color 
photography. Industrial photography wa: 
described as having less glamor than the 
news field, but offering steadier employ- 
ment. 

Starting in the lower job classifications 
of a photographic studio was said to be 
the best way to get started in cameri 
careers. Color retouching is a highly paid 
job requiring great skill. Stylists, archi 
tects, and interior decorators with pho 
tography in mind are especially needed 
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today, as are those with an understand- 
ing of the problems of make-up and 
casting, another specialist reported. 
om s 
New York Career Tours for 
Women Visiting World’s Fair 

Career Tours, an organization operat- 
ing under the wing of thirty-five associa- 
tions of business and professional women, 
is one of the agencies most actively ex- 
ploiting New York City’s educational 
possibilities, principally for the benefit of 
the business and professional women who 
attend the World’s Fair. These clubs, 
representing a nation-wide membership 
of more than 250,000 women, are cooper- 
ating with the committee of Career Tours, 
which has been incorporated into the pro- 
gram of the World’s Fair as an official 
feature. 

The tours—134 of them have already 
been arranged, and more are in the mak- 
ing—will take visitors back-stage in prac- 
tically every field in which women work. 
Each woman can observe how her own 
kind of work is handled in New York, 
and also can learn from behind-the-scenes 
inspection what makes the machinery run 
in various organizations of which she 
knows little. Leading companies and ex- 
ecutives in every field are cooperating to 
make the tours interesting and informa- 
tive, and many institutions which care- 
fully veil their operation from the general 
public will go through their paces for 
Career Tourists. 

The number of the tours is no more 
impressive than their coverage. Anyone 
with the time, the curiosity, and the small 
registration fee can watch the wheels go 
round in everything from transportation 
to retailing, teaching to banking, market- 
ing to practicing medicine. Nurses, phys- 
icians, advertising and publicity women, 
musicians, artists, interior decorators, ar- 


chitects, educators, personnel directors, 
home economics teachers, retailers, buy- 
ers, dietitians—every business or profes- 
sional woman who comes to the Fair 
will have opportunity to the 
other half works. 

Among the trips for which the sched- 
ules have been completed is a tour of 
New York’s markets, test kitchens, chem- 
ical laboratories, textile, laundry and en- 
gineering laboratories maintained by a 
national women’s magazine, where mate- 
rials and household appliances are tested 
Here they will see the actual tests made 
and will have an opportunity to meet and 
talk with staff members. 

Another popular women’s magazine 
has offered to show how a large publica- 
tion is produced, and how the recipes, 
decorations, and fashions that it offers to 
readers are worked out in kitchens and 
studios. The city newspapers are opening 
their plants to Career Tourists, so that 
newspaper readers and writers alike can 
observe the inner workings of a metro- 
politan daily. Musicians and music lovers 
will see a collection of opera costumes 
worn by famed prima donnas, visit a 
piano factory and a music publishing 
firm, cal] at a well-known music school, 
and attend a lecture on precious musical 
manuscripts at the Public Library. 

Women interested in communication— 
telephone, telegraph and radio—will be 
shown an extraordinary world in which 
mechanical ingenuity has made miracles 
commonplace. A chronological program 
has been arranged covering the trend of 
dwelling house architecture. 

The idea of Career Tours began ger- 
minating when the American Women’s 
Association decided that it would like to 
cooperate in some way with the World's 
Fair. That it offers the sort of opportu- 
nity of which business women are anxious 
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to take advantage is indicated by advance 
reservations, including those from a group 
of 150 Scotch home economics women, 
and from 50 English women engineers. 

Career Tours not only is bent on show- 
ing what women are doing on the Amer- 
ican business scene right now, but it is 
publishing a book, Women at W ork, 
which tells how and to what extent they 
have infiltrated into a traditionally man’s 
world. A story about, by and for women, 
is told by Ida Tarbell, Inez Haynes 
Irwin, Margaret Culkin Banning, Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher, Mary R. Beard, and 
70 other women who have made conspic- 
uous successes in their work. The illustra- 
tions are the work of such well known 
photographers as Bernice Abbott and 
Margaret Bourke-White. 


News Briefs 


ApuLt EpucaTION CounciL—Mem- 
bers of the New York Adult Education 
Council were warned against putting 
adult education in a “‘strait-jacket’’ by 
Luther Gulick, director of the Regents’ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in the State of New 
York, at the Council’s sixth annual meet- 
ing, held at the Hotel Astor on March 
23, 1939. Dr. Gulick spoke at the lun- 
cheon session, at which John H. Finley, 
president of the Council, presided. He 
said he preferred to think of adult educa- 
tion as “‘self-education beyond school,” 
and stressed the importance of freedom, 
elasticity, variety, and experimentation to 
keep such education from becoming dom- 
inated by the tyranny of the “institutional 
blocks” philosophy of administration 
which “has had a disastrous effect upon 
American education.” 

At an afternoon meeting following 
the luncheon, Edwin A. Lee, Director of 
the National Occupational Conference, 


summarized the Regents’ Inquiry report 
on adult education in an address entitleg 
“Education for Grown-Ups.” Dr. Lee 
confined himself scrupulously to a digest 
of the report, prefacing his speech with 
the statement that he intended to with. 
hold all comment or expression of per. 
sonal opinion. At the conclusion of hi 
summary, however, he raised five issues 
which he said had been suggested b 
the report. Among other things he asked 
whether it might not be possible to dis- 
continue the use of “such meaningless 
terms as ‘generalized vocational educa. 
tion.’ ’’ He suggested the alternative term 
“vocationalized general education” as 
equally meaningful. Discussion from the 
floor, under the chairmanship of Lyman 
Bryson, Professor of Education at Teach- 
ers College, followed Dr. Lee’s address 


INSURANCE ‘TRAINING—Said to be 
the first degree-granting graduate school 
devoted entirely to insurance training, 
The Hartford College of Insurance wil! 
offer two courses of instruction to recom- 
mended students next fall: a general 
course in insurance science, and a course 
combination of insurance and law. The 
College will prepare for insurance jobs 
in both field and office, as well as for 
private and governmental positions. 


Domestic TRAINING—Preparing ref- 
ugees for domestic work is progressing 
as a part of the program of Chicagos 
Jewish Vocational Service. Training of 
candidates recommended by the Service 
in light domestic duties is undertaken by 
a board member in an apartment espe- 
cially rented for the purpose. Enrollees are 
readily placed at the end of the course, 
the demand largely exceeding the avail- 
able supply. Another program for mar- 
ried refugee women, sponsored by the 
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Service, is training in knitting and sew- 
ing that they may secure part-time posi- 
tions to supplement their husbands’ 


earnings. 
oF * = 


Potice SERVICE—A pamphlet detail- 
ing the types of programs that prepare 
for police service has been issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education. Photographs 
reveal the varied types of jobs with which 
police officers must be familiar. The 
pamphlet contains an important job analy- 
sis of the entire field, including the 
work of the patrolman, traffic officer, 
crime prevention worker, and detective, 
as well as the jobs of the communications, 
record, property, jail, and supply and 
maintenance workers. A useful bibliog- 
raphy is included. 


NeGRo CONFERENCE—The fifth an- 
nual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Personnel Deans and Advisers of 
Men in Negro Educational Institutions 
will be held at Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama, April 27-29, 1939. The general 
theme of the conference is ‘Meeting the 
Needs of the College Student Through 
Counseling and Guidance.” All commu- 
nications regarding the conference should 
be addressed to Alvin J. Neely, Dean, 
Tuskegee Institute. 


PROBLEM ALUMNI—Study of a small 
group of unplaced alumni registrants by 
the University of Buffalo’s Bureau of 
Personnel Research is being undertaken 
in an effort to improve the Bureau's tech- 
niques of job placement. It is expected 
to reveal weaknesses that could be em- 
phasized and thereby avoided by present 
undergraduates. Tentative results of this 
study already reveal Jow personality, ap- 
titude, and scholarship ratings of the 
problem group. 
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FELLOWSHIPS—In-service fellowships 
in public administration will be offered 
to a limited number of applicants by the 
University of Minnesota during the next 
academic year. The fellowships will carry 
annual stipends of from $1,000 to $1,- 
500. Applicants must offer at least three 
years of experience in public service and 
must have been graduated from college 
with a minimum number of prescribed 
courses. 

+ a o 

DEAN INTERNESHIPS—A_ two-year 
dean-interneship is now being offered to 
34 selected graduate enrollees specializ- 
ing in student personnel at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. This practical experience is 
gained by serving as head resident in a 
house of undergraduate women students 
for which sufficient remuneration is paid 
to cover all expenses of the two-year per- 
sonnel course. Already graduate students 
who have served this apprenticeship have 
secured deanships in various colleges and 
high schools. Personality, scholarship, 
vocational interest, general social back- 
ground, age, and interest are the criteria 
used in selecting applicants. 


Junior NYA PLACEMENT — More 
than 5,000 young people were placed in 
private employment by the Junior Em- 
ployment Services of the National Youth 
Administration during last January. The 
number placed by offices maintained in 
124 cities of 39 states was equal to one- 
third of those registering during that 
period. Seventy-four per cent of the 
registrants had had work experience, and 
only 44 per cent were high-school grad- 
uates. 

s e . 

ScHooL Drop-Outs — Seventy per 

cent of high school graduates quit school 
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after graduation, according to a study just 
completed by the WPA’s Division of So- 
cial Research. This study also shows a 
high correlation between the economic 
level of the youth’s family and the 
amount of education he receives, with 
ninety per cent of the children of par- 
ents professionally employed as against 
48 per cent of unskilled workers’ chil- 
dren among the high school graduate 
group. Similarly the study showed that 
only 6 per cent of college enrollees came 
from homes of unskilled workers as 
against fifty per cent from homes of pro- 
fessional workers. This survey of 25,000 
youth, not yet completed, is being con- 
ducted in Binghamton, N. Y., Denver, 
Duluth, St. Louis, San Francisco, and 
Seattle. 

TRAINING FOR FINGERPRINTING — A 
private New York school has recently in- 
augurated a four months’ course in the 
science of fingerprinting which includes 
the taking, classifying, filing, and index- 
ing of prints according to the Henry Sys- 


tem. 
oe 


HousING ExPpANSION—A greater ex- 
pansion in home building than at any 
time since 1929 was recently forecast by 
an official of the Johns-Manville Co. in 
estimating that 400,000 home units 
would be constructed during 1939 with 
the possible addition of 100,000 units in 
the public housing field. 


UmpirE ScHOOLs—Two big league 
baseball umpires conduct schools for 
training future “umps.” George Barr, 
National League arbiter, operates a school 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas, from Febru- 
ary 15 to April 1, and William Mc- 
Gowan, American League umpire, spends 
winter months between classes in Balti- 


more and Washington. It appears tha 
each league has its own umpiring tech 
niques, and McGowan lately has beep 
giving some of his instruction by corre. 
spondence from his home in Wilming. 


ton. 
2 .@& «2 


EDUCATIONAL implications resulting 
from the increased employment of mar. 
ried women were announced recently by 
the Committee on Educational Progress, 
appointed by the New Jersey Education 
Association. Many of the services for. 
merly supplied in the home such as recrea- 
tion, pre-school care, and character educa- 
tion must be offered in the schools, the 
report asserts, and guidance, vocational 
training, and the domestic arts and sci- 
ences as made available in the schools to- 
day must be considerably modified in the 
light of current trends toward more em- 
ployment of married women in the fu- 
ture, the report adds. The Committee has 
found that employment among married 
women has increased more than one- 
third during the last decade, and that 
few larger business concerns were found 
to have policies for or against the em- 
ployment of married women. Shifts in 
education towards consumer education 
and the acquisition of speed and efficiency 
in household tasks were noted. 


A SERIES of vocational guidance nights 
held recently under the auspices of the 
Girl Reserves Committee of the local 
YMCA of Springfield, Mass., offered 
panel discussions on opportunities for 
girls and women in various fields of work. 
The discussions were based on sugges- 
tions from the members of the audience 
regarding their chosen occupations in such 
fields as business, beauty culture, depart- 
ment store work, journalism, nursing, 
dietetics, and social work. 


- 
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Guidance in the Schools of Small Communities 


ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENTS REVEALED 


Tur EFFECTIVE COUNSELING 
often is provided in the rural and small- 
town schools as well as in the large urban 


» educational institutions has been demon- 


strated in two chapters from the recently 


| published 1939 Yearbook* of the Amer- 
' ican Association of School Administra- 


tors. This volume, which is devoted to 
evaluating the status of America’s small 


| school systems, focusses its attention pri- 


marily upon schools in communities with 


| populations ranging from 500 to 5,000 
§ persons. 


“Many of the small schools of the 
nation are admirably solving the problem 


; of guiding their pupils in their prepara- 


tion for college and other higher institu- 
tions,” the Yearbook concludes, and its 
contributors also adduce considerable 
evidence tending to show that by advan- 


| tageously cultivating their greater oppor- 


tunities for personal contacts the educa- 
tors in small communities are providing 
excellent vocational counseling for those 
of their enrollees who plan to seek jobs 
after graduation. 

_ Though recognizing the fact that much 
improvement is still to be desired in rural 
as well as in urban systems of guidance, 


—_-_ 


* Schools in Small Communities. Seventeenth 
Yearbook. Washi D. C., American Asso- 
dation ef School inistrators, 1939. $2.00. 


the report states that ‘these experiments 
in guidance in small school systems are 
leading to effective solutions of the prob- 
lem.” 

In the two guidance chapters of the 
Yearbook, the AASA Commission on 
Schools in Small Communities formulates 
principles of guidance and reviews cur- 
rent programs in typical small-community 
schools. 

Chapter III opens with the subject, 
“The Need for Guidance in Education,” 
reviews the nature and aims of guidance, 
and then proceeds to outline a seven-point 
program of guidance as follows: 

1. Providing a curriculum and methods 
of instruction favorable to the devel- 
opment of good personality 

. Establishing reciprocal pupil-commu- 
nity contacts. 

. Encouraging the acquisition of help- 
ful interests and technics. 

. Articulating school experience. 

. Helping the pupil to understand 
himself. 

. Helping the pupil to understand 
occupations. 

. Inducting the pupil into a job and 
into community life. 

An example of how the development 
of good personality was fostered by one 
rural school administrator is found in her 
ingenious social-studies curriculum. Con- 
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ducted by the principal of a three-room 
elementary school at Allamuch, N. J., 
this curriculum is designed to emphasize 
the historical past of the surrounding 
region, and includes trips and projects 
organized and carried out by the pupils 
under supervision. Other parts of this 
program include the pupil preparation of 
school lunches and the operation of a 
school savings bank. This activity pro- 
gram is said to have resulted in better 
academic work and to have improved 
emotional conditions among the pupils. 
Another small-town community school, 
by stressing pupil participation in civic 
welfare work, clean-up celebrations, visits 
to post-offices, fire-houses, etc., is helping 
to make the pupils a part of community 
life. 

Regarding the articulation of school 
experience, Chapter III points out that 

} often the small school system has a dis- 
tinct advantage over the larger one when 
it comes to counseling, because the small 
institution’s teachers can maintain a closer 
contact with pupils and can hold many 
personal conferences, while the large in- 
stitution often must rely on the more 
impersonal printed handbooks and an- 
nouncements. 

Tryout courses are reported by the 
Commission to be becoming increasingly 
feasible in small school systems. Accord- 
ing to recent studies advantageous oppor- 
tunities for tryouts in small communities 
exist in a variety of occupational fields, 
and suggestions are offered as to how out- 
of-school jobs may be utilized for tryout 
experiences to determine vocational fit- 
ness. 

In the process of helping the pupil to 
understand occupations, the school super- 

intendents of some small communities 

report success in “‘vocational auditing” 
which involves a pupil's working or ob- 
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serving in local industries or business 
without pay or responsibility. Othe 
schools approach this problem by offering 
instruction in the discovery of vocation! 
interests or in courses in Occupations. One 
school located in a small-sized city offer 
a series of preparatory programs followe 
by a series of occupational conferences x 
intervals of about one week. 

Among the techniques recommende; 
by the Yearbook Commission for use ip 
helping pupils to gain occupational infor. 
mation are the magazine Occupations 
which, the Commission testifies, “brings 
to vocational guidance workers many of 
the best methods and the newest testing 
and counseling aids.” The Occupationa 
Index and recent occupational mono 
graphs of the National Occupational 
Conference and other publishers are als 
recommended by the Commission. 

Regarding vocational placement and 
follow-up, Chapter III suggests that 
where no trained guidance counselor is 
available the commercial teacher handle 
the placement of pupils in business, and 
that the industrial arts teacher take care 
of pupil placements in industry. In even 
smaller schools the placement function 
must necessarily devolve upon the teacher 
or principal, the Commission remarks 
with “too little evidence of such guidance 
work in schools generally.” 

Chapter IV, entitled “Organization of 
and Administration of Guidance Pro 
grams,” deals with the training of teach 
ers in guidance work, defines the areas 
of group and individual guidance, and 
continues with descriptions of some inter 
esting programs of guidance in operation 
within representative small school sys 
tems. Such administrative techniques # 
informal daily half-hour homeroom gu 
dance, use of a teacher trained 1 
guidance for consultation purposes, and 
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onferences of all the teachers over indi- 


| vidual pupils are outlined. 


Counselors will particularly appreciate 


F the extended report on the use of cumula- 


tive records detailed in Chapter IV, with 
several facsimile illustrations of actual 
records in use. The Commission, it may be 
noted, favors use of the cumulative folder 
over other types of cumulative records. 

A further chapter in this 1939 Year- 
book which deals with “Special Areas for 
Curriculum Enrichment” gives the coun- 
selor a helpful list of activities for pri- 
mary and elementary schools under the 
headings “observational” (visits to local 
industries), “participating” (community 
events such as farm exhibits, church festi- 
vals), and “contributory” (cultural activi- 
ties and youth organizations). The same 
chapter also reviews desirable techniques 
in undertaking a survey of community 
resources by faculty, parents, and pupils, 
an activity designed to investigate the 
problems of the community and to un- 
earth and study the various types of occu- 
pations practised therein. 


Vindicating the Over-Forty Worker 


A detailed study of the occupational 
status of the worker over forty years of 
age (the subject has been previously re- 
viewed in Occupations, Vol. XVI, pp. 
89, 570, 687 and Vol. XVII, pp. 168, 
460, 550) is the recently issued Workers 
Over Forty, a pamphlet of 64 pages pub- 
lished by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, price twenty cents. This 
survey of NAM’s member companies, de- 
signed to determine the outlook for older 
workers in industry, revealed some inter- 
esting points. 

None of the companies discharges 
workers when they reach forty; practically 
all discriminate in favor of older workers 


in making layoffs; 89 per cent have set no 
maximum hiring age; 38 per cent give 
preference to hiring workers below forty 
(principally on the basis of training and 
apprenticeship requirements and because 
of physical exactions); no lessening pro- 
portion of the number of workers be- 
tween forty and fifty has occurred in 
recent years, but a slight decrease in indus- 
trial employment of those over fifty is 
noted; a substantial portion of employees 
hired in 1938 are forty or over, and a 
larger proportion of employees were forty 
or over in 1938 than in 1937. Those 
respondents that expressed a distinction 
between the age groups before and after 
forty tended to find the older group more 
cooperative, more efficient, and less prone 
to incur accidents. 

Along with interesting charts and 
tables, the NAM< survey includes several 
pages of favorable comments on the ad- 
vantages of employing older workers, 
contributed by various company members 
of the Association and representing a 
widely diversified range of activity. 

A recent legislative development in 
connection with the older worker problem 
occurred in New York State last March 29 
in a committee recommendation for a 
state-wide system of “Adult physical re- 
pair.” The proposed plan, patterned after 
a similar one which has been in force in 
West Virginia for the past two years, is 
based on the chief finding of the legisla- 
tive committee during its investigations of 
the over-forty worker—that physical de- 
fects are usually responsible for the 
barring of older workers from employ- 
ment. Under provisions of this proposed 
law, most out-of-work individuals in the 
state who are on relief or liable to be on 
relief are eligible to obtain free medical 
treatments for such remedial defects as 
might contribute to their unemployability. 
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It was also recently announced by New 
York City’s Forty-Plus Club, organized 
last February to obtain jobs for members, 
that its membership was composed of the 
following occupational classes: adver- 
tising and sales executives, forty per cent; 
financial executives, 26 per cent; manage- 
ment specialists, 24 per cent; and produc- 
tion managers, 10 per cent. 

e 2 s 
Correspondence School Abuses 
Two articles in line with “Gyp Train- 

ing Schools” which was published in the 
December, 1938 issue of OCCUPATIONS, 
have recently appeared. ‘Correspondence 
School Racket’’ appears in the March issue 
of Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Engineman’s Magazine, and ‘Want 
to Be a Success?” was published in the 
March, 1939 issue of Consumers Union 
Reports. Both articles review recent in- 
vestigations of the various correspondence 
schools of the country, made by the Na- 
tional Home Study Council and other 
organizations, and list several danger 
signals. Particularly warned against are 
salesmen’s claims of special offers, job 
guarantees, courses at textbook cost only, 
fake introductions from the client’s school 
principal, or statements by agents that 
they are vocational counselors. 

Youth inclined to register for a corre- 
spondence school course are advised to 
check on the school selected through the 
Federal Trade Commission, the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, the National 
Home Study Council, or the Chief In- 
spector of the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment, in order to uncover any criminal 
or other unsavory records that may exist. 
These articles also urge the aspirant to 
make a self-analysis to determine whether 
he has sufficient background and persist- 
ence to profit by the course considered. 
Emphasis is placed on thorough investi- 


gation before signing for any course, an; 
it is stated that the better schools do py 
charge a lump sum in advance but al| 

a student enrollee to drop out if he x 
wishes and pay merely for the period 9 
enrollment. Particularly the Prospective 
enrollee is asked to guard against schoo} 
that play up training for government » 
sitions in times of depression and f low 
up new technical developments wit 


hastily assembled courses that ove. 
emphasize the opportunities therein 


Briefer Mention 


N.A.D.W. BIBLIOGRAPHY — A 1936 
Guide to Guidance, a sixty-four page 
mimeographed annotated bibliography 
containing 357 references to various pub 
lications dealing with guidance issued 
during the past year, has been prepared 
by the National Association of Deans of 
Women, Washington, D. C., priced 5( 
cents. The entries, which are also in 
dexed, cover 19 different guidance classi 
fications including vocational guidance 
health, housing, personnel work, place 
ment, student aid, etc. A number of ar 
ticles which have appeared in Occurs 
TIONS are listed in this bibliography. 


EFFICIENT EDUCATION — ‘‘Education 
for Economic Efficiency” is contributed 
by Edwin A. Lee, Director, National Oc 
cupational Conference, to the April issut 
of National Parent-Teacher. Dr. Le 
stresses the need for the school pupil to 
understand the requirements and oppor 
tunities for various jobs, to select his oc 
cupation, and succeed in it, and to main- 
tain and improve his efficiency. He point: 
out that in the present age the school 
must take over the problems of occups: 
tional adjustment hitherto borne by 
parents. 


one 
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STATISTICAL WORK — Opportunities 
tor Statistical Workers is the first in a 
series of projected occupational mono- 
graphs to be issued by Science Research 
Associates, 600 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. By presenting typical examples 
of research that statisticians have done, 
the compilers of this monograph believe 
that the reader can decide whether or not 
he wishes to undertake the basic prepara- 
tion necessary for qualifying for any one 
of the whole family of occupations con- 
cerned with statistical research. 

The work of market analysis, market 
research, statistical work with various gov- 
ernmental agencies, with sociologists and 
psychologists is explained, and the neces- 
sary preparation is outlined. 

Methods of applying for a job and the 
opportunities presented by this field of 
work are discussed, and a helpful bibliog- 
raphy is appended. 

= = s 

Writinc Is WorkK—The exactions of 
a professional writing career are described 
in the March 11 issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
The article, chiefly autobiographical in 
nature, deals with sources for plot ideas, 
conditions under which the writer works, 
the demands made upon the writer's phy- 
sical and mental resources, earnings, and 
job satisfaction. This account, by one of 
America’s best known writers, should 
prove useful reading for youthful aspi- 
rants to the profession of authorship. 


YOUTH AND Joss—Interesting per- 


sonal interviews with representative 
youth are described in an article entitled 
“Youth Muscles In,” appearing in a re- 
cent issue of Woman's Day. Gradual 
but steady progress in vocational advance- 
ment was found to come to youth who 


were well prepared in their school stud- 
ies, capable of exercising initiative, and 
willing to start at the bottom. Instances 
were reported of students who had vol- 
unteered their services or had obtained 
part-time employment, eventually de- 
veloping into full-time employees. Rec- 
ommendations from teachers, based on a 
student's excellent school work, and per- 
sistence on the part of the job aspirant 
were believed to bring job results most 
frequently. 


MODERN GUIDANCE—An article on 
“Guidance for the Modern High School,” 
in the February Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals, lists 
four types of preferred programs: the 
central guidance bureau for the entire 
system as in Boston, Chicago, and Cin- 
cinnati, which allows for group and in- 
dividual counseling, placement, and fol- 
low-up work; a central guidance bureau 
with each high school cooperating as a 
unit, guidance being integrated into the 
high school program as in Providence and 
Milwaukee; a centralized guidance or- 
ganization in each high school, as in the 
Township School, LaSalle, Illinois; and 
the central guidance organization in the 
individual school, independent of the su- 
perintendent, as in the Joliet High School. 
Pointing out that no one type of guidance 
organization can meet given local needs 
and conditions, the article advises that 
future guidance programs be based upon 
a study of the desirable features embodied 
in these four different types of approved 


programs. 
s = « 


ADMINISTRATION AND GUIDANCE — 
The disadvantages of combining guidance 
and administrative functions in the same 
person are enumerated by Clarence W 
Failor in the March Education Digest. 
Such combination, he feels, results in lack 
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of pupil confidence in the counselor, an 
ineffective enforcement of discipline, dis- 
couragement of the counselor, and an 
emphasis on emergency measures rather 
than on the conducting of a program of 
preventive and constructive guidance. In 
the words of the author, “those who need 
real educational and vocational guidance 
will not seek it in the ‘dog-house’!”’ 


SHORTAGE OF PHARMACISTS—An un- 
dersupply of “properly qualified pharma- 
cists” exists in New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Pennsylvania, according to Science News 
Letter. A stiffening in the requirements 
for entrance to colleges of pharmacy and 
more difficult examinations by state 
boards are reasons ascribed for this short- 
age, as well as the general economic 
improvement in this field over the past 
two years. Prospects for beginning grad- 
uates in pharmacy for the next four years 
are said to be bright for the area covered. 


COLLEGE BULLETIN—W bat to Do in 
the World’s Work, the fourth revised edi- 
tion prepared by Hunter College’s Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance, correlates 
the courses offered in the College with an 
alphabetical list of occupations. The fore- 
word warns students against planning to 
enter the overcrowded field of teaching 
and to investigate the other fields of vo- 
cational opportunity now offered to col- 
lege women. Development of adequate 
personality and character traits along with 
the acquisition of academic credits is par- 
ticularly recommended. 
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INFORMATION AID—Guidance work. 
ers who frequently receive letters asking 
for information on occupations will be 
interested in a little leaflet prepared by 
the National Occupational Conference a; 
an aid in answering such letters. It js 
entitled “How to Use Occupationg 
Index in Choosing an Occupation, Plan. 
ning an Education, Finding a Job.” | 
describes in simple language and in com- 
plete detail how any person of average 
intelligence may go to a nearby library 
and find up-to-date information on any 
occupation. Within reasonable limits, 
copies of this publication will be sup- 
plied without charge to guidance workers 
who would like to use it in answering 
letters which they receive. ’ 


YOUTH OPPORTUNITIES—New fields 
of occupations are opening, and skilled 
workers are becoming increasingly in de- 
mand in this country, according to Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, in a message 
to the readers of Woman’s Day. Stressing 
the aid given to youth by such agencies 
as the CCC and NYA, Secretary Perkins 
reveals that 164 junior placement divi- 
sions in forty-one states have been estab- 
lished in connection with the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service in an effort to help 
youth find jobs. With jobs scarcer, work- 
ers must be better trained, she points 
in urging youth to regard the present de 
pressed period as a time of preparation 
in which many resources of training are 
available to youth. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications . . 


. By Various Contributors 








PICK YOUR JOB AND LAND IT! By 
S. W. Edlund and M. G. Edlund. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. 300. 
$3.00. 

This book broadcasts to larger audi- 
ences the authors and their capable 
friends of the “Man Marketing Clinic’ 
as they “help men and women apply mer- 
chandising principles in order to get the 
job they want.” The Clinic is their 
gracious hobby carried on at no cost to 
those whom they counsel. 

Scores of real people fill the pages of 
the book. They analyze their own work 
abilities and sell them to employers be- 
fore one’s eyes. Then, the Edlunds show 
what they did, why, by what means, and 
how the reader can do likewise. 

No, there’s little strikingly original 
here, save the expert (and interesting) 
handling of it all by top-flight sales and 
advertising people, who demand inex- 
orable thoroughness in a man’s appraisal 
of his assets, and require skill and per- 
sistence in exploiting such of his abilities 
and accomplishments as will most surely 
earn profits for the firms he wants to work 
for. He must be specific, must spotlight 
concrete achievements, must use his best 
presentations, widely in letters for leads, 
and effectively in interviews. 

Executives, salesmen, publicity people 
appear most frequently as examples, but 
the bookkeeper, and Toriy, the delivery 
boy, help keep the common touch as they 
make revamped work-records get new 


work for them. (Nobody tries for “a 
job.”’) 

To show how particular individuals 
used letters to forward their fortunes, 
pages of them are reproduced (with only 
names changed), and this treatment is 
valuable. Though the typing is much re- 
duced on these pages, elsewhere the print 
is large and clear. 

The man or woman who is now un- 
employed or who is ambitious to secure 
larger responsibilities than his present po- 
sition provides, will find in this book a lot 
of fun, some horsepower to lift and 
drive, and many candlepower of illumi 
nation. Counselors, too, may do well to 
re-examine their tools and techniques in 
its light. 

Puitip A. GOOLD 
Director, Vocational Department, 
Twenty-third Street Branch, 
New York City Y.M.C.A. 

a 

CREATIVE PIONEERS. By Sherwood Eddy 
and Kirby Page. New York, The Associa- 
tion Press, 1937. Pp. xi + 161. $1.50. 

There can be no arguing with the cen- 
tral message of this book: that we should 
have more social consciousness in our 
work and in our play. But the support- 
ing statements and obiter dicta are not 
equally undebatable. 

The aim of the authors is to describe 
and summarize some of. today’s major 
social problems and their trends, to give 
brief sketches of a small group of men 
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and women* “who are still young and 
active in the task of solving these prob- 
lems, and to arouse college students to 
the critical needs of the future. Each 
chapter includes a good but brief list of 
agencies, groups, and persons to whom 
interested students may write for further 
information. 

The areas of industrial relations, poli- 
tics, the cooperative movement, race re- 
lations, and socialized religion are con- 
sidered as new frontiers for occupational 
pioneering for the “thousands of students 
longing, not merely to earn a living but 
to live a life of enduring significance.” 
Oddly enough, the creative arts of ex- 
pression are not considered at all. 

Of particular interest to the occupa- 
tional counselor is the chapter entitled 
“The Choice of a Life Work” by R. H. 
Edwards of Cornell University. Here the 
distinction is made between occupation 
and vocation; vocation to him is an oc- 
cupation with a social end. Well, then, 
shouldn't every worker be engaged in a 
vocation? Shouldn’t every job, every 
hobby have a social significance? Can the 
better world of tomorrow be built by a 
part-time effort? Hardly. It seems a full- 
time job. 

Professor Edwards’ admittedly “‘over- 
simplified partial list” of careers bases the 
career decision on willingness, interest 
and high motive. Creditable and neces- 
sary, these virtues are not as vitally real 
desiderata as opportunity, ability, and re- 
wards in career choice considerations. 

This book suffers the fate of most in- 
spirational material when its blood is let 
on the printed page. It does not stand 
the cold consideration of second thought. 
Matches are meant to start fires, but 





* Powers Hapgood, Sidney Hillman, John L. 
Lewis, Jerry Voorhis, Norris, Norman 
Thomas, Sam F 


. ranklin, Charlotte Hawkins Brown, 
and Abraham Epstein. 





they are not much good as steady subs 
tutes for light and heat. That should } 
borne in mind by the readers of this sip. 
cere little book with its regettable unfy. 
filled promise. 

MORTIMER Kapp» 


New York State 
Employment Service. 
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PSYCHOLOGY FOR BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY. By Herbert Moore. Ney 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939 
Pp. 529. $4.00. 

Psychology is becoming more impor: 
tant in our American economy. Prob. 
lems of industrial relations have largely 
supplanted those of technology in the 
mind of management. The creation of 
confidence is an outstanding need. 

Dr. Moore analyzes present-day prac 
tices in many types of business from the 
point of view of the psychologist. He 
directs attention to recent experimentul 
developments and offers suggestions for 
increasing satisfaction on the part of em- 
ployee, customer, investor, and manager 
Abstract principles of psychology are no- 
ticeably avoided in meeting his purpose 
of presenting the practical. 

Starting with a list of psychological 
problems of business men, he analyzes 
practices in selecting and placing work: 
ers. The worthwhile elements of job 
analysis, job specification, and testing are 
pointed out in detail. Chapters are de 
voted to training, promoting, and mo 
tivating the worker. The point is made 
that what the worker wants for manage 
ment, not only in the form of pay but in 
the form of security, opportunity for ad- 


vancement, and protection, is as impor- 


tant as what the manager wants for him- 


self in the form of self-expression, recog: 
nition, and acceptable working conditions. 
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The concluding chapters deal with 
psychological problems in advertising 
and selling. They point the way to in- 
creased and more economical distribu- 
tion in the interest of national economy. 

Some of the typical concepts indexed 
perhaps best explain the scope of the 


text: 
Abilities Incentives 
Aptitudes Instincts 
Attention Intelligence 
Attitude Interests 
Boredom Judgment 
Conference Labor turnover 
Desires Maladjustment 
Dissatisfaction Motives 
Emotions Noise 
Executive ability Personality 
Fatigue Rating scales 
Foremen Reason 
Good will Skills 
Habit Social security 

Suggestion 


Here is a summary of business prac- 
tice which will be helpful to management 
in handling human relations and in de- 
termining policies which are in line with 
individual interest and social progress. 
Psychology, as the author points out, is 
“no panacea for the ills of the human 
race, but for many of these problems it 
has succeeded in finding solutions which 
work.” 

Whether you are a supervisor or the 
chairman, you will get something from 
Dr. Moore’s “Psychology for Business 
and Industry” which will help you in 
your effort to secure harmony and econ- 
omy in your business. C. S. CoLeR 


Manager, Educational Dept., 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEW BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
TODAY. By Harold S$. Kahm. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1938. Pp. 136. $1.50. 
101 WAYS TO MAKE MORE MONEY 
IN SPARE TIME—AT HOME. By Zaida 
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Packard. New York, Wehman 
1938. Pp. 104. $1.00. 


Alert to the rapidly changing picture 
of our economic world, the author of 
New Business Opportunities for Today 
has searched with keen imagination for 
new and unexploited ideas in seventeen 
different fields of work. He believes im- 
plicitly that America still offers opportu- 
nity to the person who can capture an 
idea, put that idea to work, and develop 
it to the point where it answers the buy- 
ing demand of the 130,000,000 con- 
sumers in this country. “Opportunity is 
not dead; it has merely changed its 
form.” Untapped avenues for earning 
are about us. To some they may seem 
sheer figments of imagination, but if ex- 
ploited and developed will be ‘‘tomor- 
row’s fortunes.”” In the food industry 
Mr. Kahm cites twelve different ways in 
which money can be made. Workable 
suggestions, about a hundred in number, 
are offered in the fields of education, 
amusement, travel, manufacturing, hous- 
ing, Magazines, music, advertising, per- 
sonal and social services, automobile 
industry, health, and sports 

In 101 Ways to Make More Money in 
Spare Time—at Home are found prac- 
tical suggestions to increase income for 
the young as well as for the old, for men 
as well as women. Miss Packard's ideas 
cover a wide range of aptitudes such as 
eleven different ways to earn with a 
needle; eight avenues for earning with a 
farm or garden; seven different ways to 
earn with music and dancing. 

To the placement executive who must 
not only find jobs but also furnish ideas 
in answer to the oft repeated question— 
“Can't you suggest something I might do 
to start on my own since I can't get 
work?’’—these two books should be help- 
ful as well as stimulating. Perhaps all 
the suggestions may not be workable 


Brothers, 
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The authors, however, are certain to stir 
the reader's imagination, rouse him from 
the apathy of inactivity, and kindle his 
ambition to try at least to succeed in one 
of these many ventures. To have done 
this is to have done much. 

Mariz M. DUGGAN 


Executive Officer, in Charge of 
Part-time Student Employment, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. By Harry C. McKown. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1938. Pp. 473. $3.00. 


This book will help any teacher or 
principal originate, promote, supervise, 
and evaluate extra-curricular activities. 
The main emphasis is upon actual prac- 
tice in a great variety of school activities, 
including clubs, assembly programs, 
home-rooms, physical activities, trips, 
music, dramatics, manners, social events, 
thrift, publications, promotion events, 
and campaigns. Though aimed to pro- 
vide definite and practical help for intel- 
ligently fostering activities in the 
elementary school, the leader searching 
for ideas to mould to fit the secondary 
school will find many suggestive proce- 
dures and justifications for these pupil- 
interest programs. 

One also finds clear-cut and detailed 
descriptions of the methods of successful 
organization and comprehensive planning 
of the various activities as well as the 
setting up of conditions under which 
they will grow in vital relationship to the 
school’s educational work. The ideal set 
forth is “every pupil in a profitable 
activity’’ with no other eligibility require- 
ment than sufficient interest and a desire 
to participate in it. 

An extensive bibliography of selected 
references concludes each chapter, mak- 





ing the book an excellent guide to th 
school’s service to the pupil to comple. 
ment and enrich the formal program. 
The secondary school worker woul 
undoubtedly like to see a chapter instead 
of a page devoted to displays of leisure 
time interests and hobby shows, be given 
more specific methods of coordinating 
the services of community organizations 
and find an inclusion of activities + 
broaden occupational horizons. 
GERTRUDE Forrester 


Guidance Chairman, 
West Bend, Wis. 

oe 
WOMEN TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. By Helen Ruth Haggerty 
New York, Teachers College, Columbi: 
University, 1938. Pp. 87. $1.60. 


The purpose of this study is to dis. 
cover the relationship between the knowl. 
edge of professional subject matter and 
certain factors which may be related tc 
acquiring such knowledge. 

From the year 1861, when the first 
school in the United States for the train- 
ing of teachers of physical education was 
opened, to the present time, courses in 
physical education have undergone a con: 
tinual change. This is shown in the 
comparison of the early relief drills to 
the modern course today which offers 
wealth of general activity and recognizes 
the individual as a unit made up of many 
parts: mental, spiritual and social. As the 
content of the course has changed, so has 
the type of school offering that course; 
and today many of our outstanding 
schools of physical education are not iso 
lated but are part of a leading college or 
university and the subjects studied are 
part of that university’s regular back: 
ground for a liberal arts or a scientific 
degree. 

The author conducted her research is 
forty-six schools which are scattered overt 
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twenty-eight states and so located that 
they represent four academic accrediting 
agencies. To get her information she 
ysed three mental tests and a question- 
naire, and the materials gathered were 
tabulated under data regarding institu- 
tions; data regarding staff members; and 
data regarding students. 

Her conclusions show: (1) The varia- 
tions between institutions are greater 
than between the students in a single 
institution; and (2) there is a definite 
relationship between the mental! ability of 
the student and his accomplishment. 

Miss Haggerty’s recommendations in- 
clude the suggestion that candidates for 
physical education should be selected on 
the basis of many different characteristics, 
and that mental ability is as important as 


muscular skill. 
. CLARA HEPBURN 


New Jersey State Normal School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE SPECIAL LIBRARY PROFESSION 
AND WHAT IT OFFERS. Compiled by 
Marian C. Manley. New York, Special 
Libraries Association, 345 Hudson Street, 
1938. $1.00. 


A collection of reprints, covering a 
period of five years, from the professional 
periodical Special Libraries assembled in 
this practical and compact book evaluate 
the special library profession in a useful 
and effective manner. A general survey 
by Marian C. Manley, Chairman of the 
Special Library Association Committee on 
Training and Recruiting, examines suc- 
cinctly the questions found in the minds 
of those seeking to weigh the opportu- 
nities of a profession and relate it to 
personal aptitudes, interests, and ambi- 
tions. What is a special library? What 
does the profession offer? What are the 
duties attached to work in the field? 
What are the necessary qualifications, 
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training, opportunities for jobs and sal- 
aries? This introductory survey is fol- 
lowed by a carefully selected reading list 
on the opportunities in the field. 

Twenty-two brief descriptive articles 
take up the diversified fields in which 
special libraries are successfully function- 
ing. Each article is written by a well- 
known special librarian. Some of the 
fields described include newspaper libra- 
ries, business work in public libraries, 
art museum and chemical libraries. The 
procedure and differences in commercial 
libraries in many fields are described, in- 
cluding banking, insurance, municipal 
reference, medical and public health, 
engineering and technical libraries. There 
is uniformity in the preparation of these 
essays. Each goes clearly into scope, his- 
tory, administrative and general organi- 
zational plans, publicity, staff, use, 
salaries, and the future as nearly as it 
can be judged from accurate observation 
over a period of years. 

The book presents an interesting pro- 
fessional attempt on the part of a prac- 
tical group within an organization to 
answer intelligently the questions neces- 
sary to recruit desirable men and women 
to its field. Some of the earlier articles 
should be brought up to date in the 
periodical, Special Libraries, which the 
Association publishes. Years of carefully 
concerted action are involved in collabo- 
ration and joint effort which have pro- 
duced a body of material that should be 
valuable to those concerned with guidance 
and direction among the college and uni- 
versity graduates from whom recruits 
must come. Brief, selective bibliographies 
related to special activities add to the 
practical value of this volume. 


; : JENNIE M. FLEXNER 
Readers’ Adviser, 


New York Public Library, 
New York City 
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THE ROAD TO ANYWHERE. OPPOR- 
TUNITIES IN SECRETARIAL WORK. 
By Frances Maule. New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 1938. Kitson Careers 
Series. Pp, 196, $1.50. 

Readers of Miss Maule’s She Strives to 
Conquer may recall the chapter entitled 
“The Road to Almost Anywhere,” in 
which the author asserts that an office job 
“can lead you practically anywhere you 
want to go.” In the present work she is 
even more positive in declaring that 
stenography provides entree to desired 
careers, substantiating her thesis by 
authoritative comments of women cur- 
rently employed in important business 
positions. 

Particularly for the college graduate is 
a secretary's job the opening wedge into 
specialized occupations: “As a secretary, 
everything that goes on in business is laid 
open to your eyes.” Stenography has 
been the stepping-stone to a wide variety 
of opportunities in many fields—adver- 
tising, finance, publicity, publishing, 
radio, research, social service, personnel 
and office executive work, and even 
Hollywood connections. The author 
frankly says that these opportunities, 
however, demand “‘a good secretary plus.” 
What that marginal plus area entails she 
endeavors to make clear by giving the 
potential career woman a view of differ- 
ent occupations in terms of duties, per- 
sonal requirements, specified “must” 
abilities or traits, probable permanency, 
and salary range. 

At the same time Miss Maule is careful 
to point out the limitations in particular 
fields. Especially in her contrast of pre- 
depression opportunities and the status 
quo in this year of our Lord, she disillu- 
sions those ambitious to crash Wall Street 
and high finance: “From this array of 
different types of executive jobs in bank- 
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ing, you might be pardoned for drawing 
the conclusion that they should be rely. 
tively easy to get. They are not. The, 
are very hard to get. . . . Times have 
changed in the banking world as well a; 
in the stock market . r 

Secretarial service per se is defended 
in her chapter on “Tops in Secretaria) 
Work Itself.” ‘“ “Too many secretaries? 
Yes, but not too many secretaries who are 
really good.” 

Informal captions introduce chosen 
references and induce the reader to cop- 
sult additional authorities. The timeliness 
of the references is self-evident. Most of 
the titles have come into print within the 
past five years; seventeen titles bear the 
publication date of 1937 or 1938. 


ROWENA WELLMAN 
Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN LABOR RELA. 
TIONS. By Paul Pigors, L. C. McKenney, 
and T. O. Armstrong. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. 325 
$3.00. 

The authors of this volume present the 
results of careful study of modern tech- 
niques in handling employees and of the 
psychological reaction of employees to 
these techniques, and to changing condi- 
tions in industry. They have discovered 
that arrangements designed to improve 
employee efficiency and the attitudes of 
employees toward management are social 
inventions comparable to inventions in 
the mechanical field except that at every 
point consideration must be given to the 
psychological responses of the employees 
to the arrangements. In other words 
“management cannot act intelligently un- 
less it has an intimate understanding of 
the feelings and sentiments that control 
the attitudes and behavior of individual 
workers” in relation to the procedure de 
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PRODUCERS, 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 


APre-View”’ of the Job 


VOCATIONAL 
PICTUROLS 


Students can see exactly what type of work a certain career 
offers when you visualize vocational guidance with 5.V.E. 
Picturols. These convenient rolls of 35 mm. films containing 
series of still pictures are available for 25 vocations. The 
pictures are shown by projecting them with inexpensive S.V.E. 
projectors, of which there are many styles. Write for details 
on the new S.V.E. vocational Picturols and S.V.E. projectors. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, inc. 


DEPT. 5V, 100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Visual Hida 








vised to facilitate the productive process. 

To make their findings as concrete as 
possible the authors have presented them 
in the form of case studies which state 
the arrangements made and the reactions 
of the workers to them. A perusal of 
these cases yields an understanding of the 
importance of this volume’s emphasis on 
consideration of the reaction of workers 
to ways things are done and to the atti- 
tudes of management. 

The section on the evolution of cooper- 
ation between organized labor and man- 
agement gives significant evidence that 
very constructive developments can come 
from this arrangement. In relation to 
such findings it becomes obvious that 
employers in the United States have been 
neglecting the use of a most significant 
social invention for industry. After 


everything has been said that can be said 
about the failures of individual workers 
and of organized labor to function prop- 
erly in industry, the record shows that 
intelligent and constructive leadership on 
the part of employers is the key not only 
to greater efficiency in industry but to a 
more cooperative response on the part of 
the workers. Furthermore, some employ- 
ers are learning that when they open the 
door to cooperative relations with their 
employees they tap a reservoir of em- 
ployee good-will and inventiveness for 
the improvement of business which is to 
the advantage of employers, employees, 
and the public. 

A. E. SUFFERN 
Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, 
New York City 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OcouraTions) 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL PROBLEMS, 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
OPERATING OFFICER. By Lewis Meri- 
am. Washington, D. C., Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1938. Pp. 440. $3.00. 

This book is a most welcome addition 
to the library on present-day public per- 
sonnel problems. It is an extremely able 
presentation of the subject by a veteran 
in the field who has a wealth of material 
and experience, knows how to sift it and 
how to write an informative and realistic 
book. 

The author sets forth three objectives 
in the preparation of his book: (1) to 
attempt to see public administration as a 
whole; (2) to view it primarily, although 
by no means exclusively, from the stand- 
point of an operating officer immediately 
responsible for getting a certain specific 
task done or for rendering a specific gov- 
ernmental service; and (3) to deal with 
the subject as simply and as realistically 
as possible, making free use of illustra- 
tive cases.” 

By and large, Mr. Meriam has suc- 
ceeded admirably in achieving his objec- 
tives; with the possible exception of some 
of the minor aspects of objective number 
one. More specifically, if the definition 
of “public administration as a whole” 
encompasses the vast field of personnel, 
extending from the national level to the 
myriad of units comprising state and 
municipal public personnel organizations, 
it might be said that the national picture 
received a disproportionate amount of 
attention. However, the satisfactory 
achievement of objectives two and three 
more than compensates for the fairly lim- 
ited discussion of state and municipal 
operating personnel problems. 

Throughout the volume the author has 
focused his attention on a discussion of 
the work of operating units. This ap- 


proach should be of interest to Operating 
officers who have often criticized the cop. 
tent of volumes on public personnel 
administration because of the undue 
emphasis on staff agencies and overhead 
controls. The liberal use of case mate. 
rials brings a decided tone of realism into 
the book and enhances its informational 
value to students of public administra. 
tion. 

Those interested in governmental reor- 
ganization as it may affect public per- 
sonnel administration will find Chapter 
XIV headed “Organization for Public 
Personnel Administration” of timely 
interest. . 

Operating officers in governmental 
units and students training for work in 
public personnel administration will do 
well to scrutinize this book and will find 
that it contains much useful information 

WILLIAM H. Streap 


Associate Director for 
Standards and Research, 
U. S. Employment Service, 
Washington, D. C. 
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LAWYERS AND THE PROMOTION OF 
JUSTICE. By Esther Lucile Brown. New 
York, The Russell Sage Foundation, 1938 
Pp. 302. $1.00. 

Lawyers and the Promotion of ]us- 
tice is a brilliant study which cannot 
even be outlined in this small compass 
The author describes the history and de- 
velopment in America of such aspects 
of the subject as legal education, lawyers’ 
organizations, number of lawyers, in- 
comes of and opportunities for lawyers, 
substantive and procedural law reform, 
and the need for and possibilities of ex- 
panding legal service to the poor and 
to the middle classes not being adequately 
served now or not even aware of their 
need for such service. 
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From the standpoint of vocational gui- 
dance it would seem from this study that 
(particularly in the large cities) the bar 
is overcrowded as compared with exist- 
ing effective needs for the service of 
lawyers; that the earnings in the profes- 
sion are generally very low with little 
prospect of improvement in the near fu- 
ture; that eventually a larger field of legal 
service may be uncovered and made avail- 
able through publicity, legal service bur- 
eaus, and similar devices resulting from 
organized effort in which the public as 
well as the bar should participate. But 
the author indicates no method imple- 
menting this remedial suggestion. 

While intellectually it is very gratify- 
ing to receive this crowning evidence of 
the soundness of this reviewer's own 
ideas (advanced in the May, 1932 re- 
port of the New York County Lawyers’ 
Association Committee on Professional 
Economics, and elaborated in its 1936 re- 
port with results of survey), the prob- 
lem still remains, mutatis mutandis,— 
Who will bell the cat? 

A substantial body of leading opinion, 
as reported by Miss Brown, now substan- 
tiates this reviewer's proposals also con- 
firmed by research. Since seven years ago 
when this reviewer started his study of 
the field of the economics or functioning 
of the legal profession, without any con- 
crete results being achieved as yet, he 
now proposes the one logical final step— 
unrecorded by Miss Brown. It is as fol- 
lows. 

There is no agency in existence or in 
prospect, other than the one this reviewer 
is about to mention, that is capable or 
inclined to do the job of research, co- 
ordination, development and promotion 
needed, to bring together supply and de- 
mand and to advance the administration 
of justice, including the best and fullest 
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HOMEROOM 
GUIDANCE 


Manuals for Teachers 











These two guidance manuals for homeroom 
teachers contain the materials of instruction for 
modern homeroom guidance work. As the pupils 
do not need texts of their own when these manuals 
are used, these two books are an economical 


investment for homeroom teachers. They save the 
time and work of program planning. And their 
materials are flexibly adaptable to the situation 
in any school. 


lith Grade 
The 60 Common Problems: 


COMMON PROBLEMS 
in GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the 
group-guidance program. Committees of the 
N.V.G.A. worked with Dr. Allen in selecting 
these problems, from among hundreds, as the 
60 most commonly faced by high-school pupils. 
These committees also collaborated on the de 
velopment of the units. The problems deal with 
the adjustment of the pupil to his environment, 
studies, and future life. List, $1.95 


10th Grade 


52 Case Conferences 


CASE CONFERENCE 
PROBLEMS in 
GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case-conference is acknowledged to be 
the best method for group-guidance work that 
involves character. The method is adequately 
developed in this book for the first time. The 
52 tested cases deal with personal social rela- 
tions. List, $1.55. 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CoO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 
Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
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Guidance participation by 
Classroom Teachers 


To meet the growing demand for fuller partici- 
pation in guidance work by classroom teachers, 
there is mo better tool than this book, which is 
im constant use om the desks of guidance direc- 
tors and administraters. A few copies ordered 
for the library are sufficient to serve the members 
of the faculty. 


Organization and 
Supervision of 
Guidance 


By Richard D. Allen 


The bulk of this 442-page book is devoted to 
modern high-school guidance problems and pro- 
cedures (grades 7-12). Written by a practical 
public-school guidance man, it is based not only 
upon his own experience, but that of many other 
practical guidance leaders throughout the coun- 
try. It is widely recognized as the standard work 
on modern guidance, and is used as the textbook 
in courses on guidance in many schools of edu- 
cation. High-school classroom teachers can turn 
to this book for a practical grounding in guidance 


functions. 
CONTENTS 


I. Class Counselor—Generalist or Specialist? 
II. Personnel Records and Research 

III. The Interview and Individual Adjustment 
IV. Group Guidance or Orientation 
V. Foundations of Pupil Adjustment 

VI. Problems and Methods of Adjustment 

VII. Guidance in Secondary Schools 

VIII. Guidance as an Articulating Factor 

IX. Problems and Methods of Group Guidance 
X. Guidance Beyond the Regular Day Schools 
XI. The Supervision of Guidance 

XII. Guidance for Adults 


Appenpix—Forms and Reports; Follow-Up Stud- 
ies; Manual for Use of Personnel Charts 


30-day approval—List, $3.65 


INOR PUBLISHING Co. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 
Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 








utilization of the lawyers, who are the 
ministers of justice. The analogy of the 
executive department of our federal gov- 
ernment is simply inescapable. We must 
have one or more departments or bureaus 
of the professions. A start should be 
made with a bureau in the U. S. Depatt- 
ment of Justice, a bureau that would 2t. 
tempt, for the legal profession, a service 
similar to those now rendered other voca- 
tions by existing departments. 

Miss Brown stops just short of this 
proposal when she endorses the late Mr. 
Justice Cardozo’s plea for a Ministry of 
Justice to deal with the body of the law, 
and for Judicial Councils, which might 
also deal with courts. But the whole 
problem will never be solved until gov- 
ernment (as the agent of the general 
public) includes, in such Ministry, a rec- 
ognition of the human element in the 
administration of justice, namely, the 
lawyers. 

Ismor LAZARUS 
New York City 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL TREATMENT 
OF MENTAL ILLNESS. By John Ivison 
Russell. Baltimore, William Wood and 
Company, 1938. Pp. 231. $2.50 

This book by the medical superintend- 
ent of the North Riding Mental Hospital 
in Yorkshire is primarily a textbook in 
occupational therapy. It should be use- 
ful to American students, although the 
organizational background and adminis- 
trative procedures differ considerably from 
those of similar work in hospitals for 
mental patients in this country. An in- 
troductory chapter stresses the importance 
of occupation both in the development 
and preservation of good mental health 
and in the treatment of mental illness. 
Suitable occupation conduces to an inte- 
gtated, socialized personality. In illness 


(When replying to advertisements please mention Occupations) 
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for the counselor’s bookshelf 








“These books are not for the expert but for 
BOOKS FOR the person who . . . desires easy, read- 
able approaches to many fields of knowl- 
SELF-EDUCATION edge.”—From the preface. 500 books are 
by Sigrid Edge listed—and briefly described—under these 











general headings: Success in Daily Living, 
Cultural Background, Successful Home Life, Earning a Living, Social and Economie 
Problems, Biography and Travel. Published December 1938. 95 pages. 75¢ 


“A use ibliograph hort stori 
A useful bibliography of short storie | Vor artONS IN 


which can be recommended to high-school 
upils interested in different vocations.” — 
Lovie Educational Digest. Indexed under SHORT STORIES 
133 alphabetically arranged occupations are by Vera E. Morgan 
stories which give some information about a 
job itself, the ethics of the profession, and training for the position. A brief note in- 
dicates the story’s vocational significance. Also lists—with publisher, date, price— 
the titles of the 144 collections indexed. Published September 1938. 47 pages. 50¢ 








rag “. . « Miss Lingenfelter has provided 
VOCATIONS librarians, teachers, and vocational coun- 

selors with titles and descriptions of 463 
IN FICTION novels representing 102 occupations, from 
by Mary R. Lingenfelter which they may make reading suggestions 











to pupils who are trying to find themselves 
. . .”—Agricultural Leaders Digest. A symbol for each title indicates whether 
its appeal is to adults, “teen” age, or younger children. Important titles are starred. 
Revised and enlarged edition. Published July 1938. 100 pages. Cloth, $1.25 





“The points of view of counselor and gen- 


eral reader, teacher and student, were kept BOOKS ABOUT JOBS 


in mind in the selection of titles . . . Mr. — . 
Parker’s book will be of real service . . . A Bibliography of Occupations 
by Willard E. Parker 


it will serve as a basic and inclusive tool 
. « .«'—Occupations. About 8,000 refer- 
ences to books, pamphlets, and periodicals useful to persons of all ages, grouped 
under 600 job classifications and 28 general headings. Notes usually indicate level 
of material. Published October 1936 for the National Occupational Conference. 
416 pages. Cloth, $3 





: “A helpful publication for the use of 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ‘teachers and counselors who wish to di- 


rect young people to read books, pam- 
THROUGH THE LIBRARY phlets, and periodicals about vocations.” 
by H.D.Kitson&M.R. Lingenfelter —Business Education World. Also lists 








national organizations interested in vo- 


cational guidance. 3rd ed. Published November 1936. 32 pages. 40¢ 
Write for free catalog of A.L.A. books and pamphlets. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, McGRAW-HILL BLDG., CHICAGO —--—— 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPraTions) 
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of the mind, it helps to restore one’s be- 

lief in one’s “ideal self’ and hence con- 

tributes to the resolution of conflict. 
RAYMOND G. FULLER 


oe 


BEHIND THE COUNTER. By Emily Van 
Brussel. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1938. Pp. 165. $1.50. 

Every person who is selling, who ex- 
pects to sell, or who is guiding others in 
the selling field should take “time out” 
to read Emily Van Brussel’s Behind the 
Counter, written in a simple, brief, con- 
crete, and convincing style. Chapter 
headings arouse curiosity: The Colonel's 
Lady and Judy O’Grady; What is this 
Thing Called Merchandise?; Good-by 
Caveat Emptor; Heads and Sales. 

Miss Van Brussel, having worked in 
thirty different departments in a large 
store, gains the confidence of her readers 
at the outset through her sympathetic 
understanding of the problems confront- 
ing salespeople, and suggests that they 
get a good thumb-grip on that part of 
psychology that influences buying beha- 
vior. The author recommends starting 
the sale with a smile that is alive, not 
one that goes on and off like an electric 
light. Miss Van Brussel inspires her 
readers to want a “Hello Personality” 
and a voice pleasant to hear, but warns 
against its accents of dripping honey. 
She begins with the customer's first im- 
pression and carries the sale through to 
the end. The parts of the sale are clothed 
and romanced in an entertaining and in- 
formative way, thereby disguising theory. 

The reviewer was somewhat disap- 
pointed to be greeted by the term sales- 
clerk on the outside cover instead of 
salesperson, which today seems more ac- 
ceptable and inclusive. 

This instructive book will be helpful 
to salespeople in forming effective sell- 


ing habits. The author challenges reader; 
to make a self-analysis, become selling 
conscious, and to attain wisdom and h: 
piness through service. It is to be com. 
mended to counselors, teachers, librarians 
personnel directors, salespeople, and 
others interested in selling. 

RUTH C. Hocker 
Guidance and Placement, 
Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


oe 


NEW HORIZONS FOR THE FAMILY. 
By Una Bernard Sait. New York, the Mac. 
millan Company, 1938. Pp. 772. $4.00. 


Extensive treatment of the social-eco. 
nomic history of the family and the child 
is followed by still more extensive treat- 
ment of modern conditions affecting 
them and of the problems of family life 
arising from these conditions. There are 
f-equent incidental references to voc- 
tional guidance as a need of childhood 
and youth. The chief value of the book 
for students or practitioners of vocational 
guidance, however, lies in its illuminz- 
tion of family functions and family put- 
terns of behavior in present-day society. 
Understanding of these is manifestly a 
desirable part of the equipment of any 
vocational counselor. 

It is remarked in passing: “Of particu- 
lar importance at present is the guidance 
of girls, in an era when an integrated 
outlook on life is far harder of achieve 
ment for a woman than for a man. Boys 
for the most part are more far-sighted in 
their attitude to their vocation or profes 
sion.” A lengthy chapter is devoted to 
“The Occupations of Women in Amer- 
ica,” with special regard to occupational 
trends and distribution and their socic- 
logical implications. Two chapters deal 
with “Housekeeping and Homemaking,” 
less from the strictly vocational than from 
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the broadly sociological standpoint, 
though of course the two approaches are 


related. 
RAYMOND G. FULLER 


ty 


HOW TO CHOOSE A JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE. By Wayne Davis. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1939. Pp. 249. $2.50. 

This directory of junior colleges, pre- 
pared for students, parents, and educa- 
tors, is apparently the first of its kind 
restricted exclusively to the junior col- 
lege, though some of the information it 
presents has long been available in the 
successive editions of the well-known 
Sargent’s Handbook of Private Schools. 
Its first section embraces seven very brief 
chapters in which the author successively 
defines the junior college and discusses 
what types of students should attend, the 
opportunities for academic and non-aca- 
demic students, the advantages of reri- 
dence in the college, and the elements to 
be considered in choosing an institution. 
The final chapter of this section consists 
of listings of private junior colleges, 
chiefly residential, classified by states and 
regions, by denominational affiliation, by 
the sex and race of students they admit, 
and by the rates of their annual charges. 

The second section, forming the bulk 
of the book, is made up of brief descrip- 
tions of more than two hundred pri- 
vately controlled junior colleges. Each 
sketch, as a rule, contains a brief state- 
ment regarding the history of the insti- 
tution, with appropriate information con- 
cerning its present offerings and aims, the 
geographic distribution of its clientele, 
and the extent to which its former stu- 
dents have transferred to senior colleges 
and universities. Invariably appended is 
an epitome presenting the names, degrees, 
and titles of the one or two principal ad- 
ministrative officers; the number of resi- 








Just Out! 


A Girl Grows Up 


By Ruth Fedder 


Director of Guidance 
Cheltenham Township Junior High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A new, experienced approach to the per- 
sonal, social, and vocational problems of the 
adolescent girl. In interesting, concrete style, 
this book builds an understanding of how 
to develop emotional maturity, self-confi- 
dence, intelligence in handling difficulties, 
wholesome association with boys and family 
relationships, a job and a place in life. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. , Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 











It pays for itself 


111 
FREE PUBLICATIONS 


were listed in the 
1938 issues of 


OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 


Each of these was worth at least ten 
cents to any vocational counselor. At this 
valuation the free pamphlets alone were 
worth more than the annual subscription 
price of the Index. 

To be sure of getting this free material 
for your library next year, subscribe now to 
the Occupational Index. 


Annual subscription, five dollars 


Write for free sample 


Occupational Index, Inc. 


New York University 


Washington Square East 
New York City 
(New Address) 
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dent and day students in each class, the 
number of faculty members, full-time and 
part-time; and brief notes on the cur- 
sicula, the governing board, and the an- 
nual rates to students, both resident and 
day. 

The final section reprints by permis- 
sion the comprehensive statistical tables 
on all junior colleges, public and private, 
numbering more than 500, which ap- 
peared in the January 1939 issue of the 
Junior College Journal. 

There is a place for a comprehensive 
handbook of all junior colleges, public 
and private, which this book scarcely fills 
since it deals chiefly with a selected num- 
ber of privately controlled institutions. 
A better claim of serving the whole 
junior college field could be made if the 
public institutions were entered as fully 
as those under private control. It would 
be well if statistics of the endowment 
funds, plant values, and annual budgets 
were regularly included in every sketch. 

The introductory chapters make it clear 
that there is and should be a considerable 
differentiation of functions among junior 
colleges. For some students the orienta- 
tion and guidance function is most im- 
portant. Others want terminal vocational 
or semi-professional training, not un- 
mixed with a “cultural thread.” Some 
institutions offer peculiar advantages to 
students gifted in music or the arts. The 
liberal or general curriculum may be de- 
signed as a capstone for those who do not 
expect to spend more than two years in 
college, or as preparatory or pre-profes- 
sional education for those who will trans- 
fer to senior college, university, or pro- 
fessional school. 

M. M. CHAMBERS 


American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education 
Washington, D. C. 








—————— Ew, 
Publications Received 
——— 
(The following books and pamphlets hav, 
been received and placed on exhibit in thy 


Library of the National Occupational Con. 
ference.) 


Shotwell, Harry D. A Short Occupationd 
Bibliography. Union City, N. J., Union 
Hill High School, 1930. Pp. 68. 

A list of over 250 occupations with reference: 


selected from a bibliography of forty publicati 
appended to each occupation. gues 


Leonard, Eugenie A. A Study of the 
First One Thousand Young People to Tak 
the Psychometric Tests. Portland, Ore., Port. 
land Public Schools, 1939. Pp. 38. Mimeo. 
gtaphed. 

A statistical review of the progress of the 
Psychometric Laboratory opened by the Depar- 
ment of Vocational Education, Portland Publix 
Schools, on October, 1938. Testees have in. 
cluded a school group, out-of-school State Em. 
eg 8 —, a - a general public 
group. y a battery of nineteen tests 
SAministered. School students were poodominsicl 
interested in the professions, while out-of-schoo! 
youth showed more sense of occupational reality 
Girl testees tended to choose the over-crowded 
field of clerical work while this field was slighted 
by the boys tested, for whom considerable op 
jog od exists. Salesmanship led in popularity 
‘or boys. 

Schultz, Irwin J. Survey of Dental Assis 
ants in Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh, Pa., Board of 
Public Education, 1937. Pp. 68. Mimeo 
graphed. 

A survey of the number employed as dental 
assistants, the training opportunities, supply and 
demand, hours of work and salaries e and 
duties required. On the basis of the findings « 
post-high-school course for Dental Assistants was 
recommended for the local public schools. This 


detailed should be useful to counselor 
wishing to advise students about careers as dental 
assistants. 


Hildreth, Gertrude H. A Bibliography 
of Mental Tests and Rating Scales. Second 
edition. New York, The Psychological Cor. 
poration, 1939. Pp. 294. 

Includes achievement and educational tests, pet- 


formance tests, f tests and apparatus, 
separate tests of specific mental abilities, tests of 


ing ability and mental ability, and aptitude 
poop Lemme and personality tests, vocational 
tests, etc. New bibliographical sources and addi 


tional periodical references have been added is 
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Bound Volumes Available 
Back numbers of 


T The Vocational 
OCCUPA IONS Guidance Magazine 


Complete for Six Years — 1933-1939 


Including a Cumulative Author-Subject Index 
Number limited — Requests filled in order of receipt 


@ When NOC became co-publisher of the magazine in 1933 a limited number 
of copies of each issue were put aside as a publisher's reserve. We now find 
storage space is at a premium, and plan to have bound as many volumes as can 
be sold through advance orders only, to the limit of the available supply. 

@ Each volume (totaling 9 to 11 issues) will be bound in TWO BOOKS to 
facilitate handling, averaging about 500 pages per book. Full, heavyweight Library 
Buckram, lettered in 24-karat gold with title, year, and volume number. Choice of 
three colors: brown, red, dark blue. Deliveries will be made as soon as possible 
following publication of the June 1939 issue. 

((Because we believe there are some who will desire complete, unbroken sets for 
the full six years, such orders will be given preference, and in order of receipt. 
Requests for single volumes, or for any number of volumes /ess than a complete 
set, will be filed in order of receipt and filled as long as the supply will warrant. 


Price per single volume, 2 books............ $5.00 
Price per set of 6 volumes, 12 books.......... 25.00 
(Plus 30 cents per volume for postage and handling) 

Information about sale of single copies of back numbers will be mailed on request 
ALL ORDERS MUST BE IN BY JUNE 1, 1939 — PAY JUNE 1 OR JULY 1 
Use order blank below 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine A 


60 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please reserve the following checked bound volumes for June delivery: 





0 Vol. XII, 1933-34 (1,120 pp.) 0 Vol. XV, 1936-37 (952 pp.) 
0 Vol. XIII, 1934-35 ( 880 pp.) 0) Vol. XVI, 1937-38 (920 pp.) 
0) Vol. XIV, 1935-36 (1,112 pp.) 0) Vol. XVII, 1938-39 (862 pp.) 
Bill me following delivery in June for total $ at $5 per volume or $25 
per complete set of six volumes, plus postage and handling charges. 
Color of binding: 0 Brown (0 Red (C Blue 
Name_ 





Number and Street. 





City. State 

















4}: OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION N 
An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, Rex B, CUNLIFFE 
Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Executive Secretary, FRED C. SMITH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mary P. Corre, First Vice-Pres. Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Vocation 
Bureau, Cincinnati, O., Public Schools. 
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Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Roy N. ANDERSON, Treasurer, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


Trustees 
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A. H. Epcerton, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Branch President Secretary 
California 
Northern Harry Tyler Mary E. McGlothlin, 1309 N. Stockton St., 
Stockton, Cal. 
Southern Mrs. Marion de Parr Edith Fotheringham, Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles 
Canada 
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Minnesota — 

Minneapolis 
Missouri | 

St. Louis 
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Nebraska 
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New York . 
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Central 


Binghamton _ 
New York City 


Rochester 
Rockland County 
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Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
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Northeastern 
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Peter Donnelly 


W. C. McCall 

E. B. LaRuche 

Otela Kelley 

Frank W. Mayo 
Mrs. Lelia H. Turpin 


Harry L. Garrison 
J. A. Van Natta 
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Milford Stigall 


Royal N. Chapman 


Secretary 


John Curtis, Placement Dept., Citizens’ Aid Bldg. 
Minneapolis 

Muriel Hibbets, 560a, North Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 

L. O. Brockman, Fergus Co. H. S., Lewistown, Mont. 

C. C. Minteer, Nebraska Univ., Lincoln, Nebr 

Mrs. Jean D. Zuts, School of Educ., Rutgers Univ., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Ann Buckley, Oneida Junior High School, Schenectady 

Mary E. Gilmore, Office of the Dean of Women, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 

Pansey Kent, Benjamin Franklin Jr. H. S. 

Edith S. Katz, New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C 

Joseph Burke, District Supervisor, NYA, 4 Bartlett St. 

Zaida E. Ellis, Spring Valley H. S., Spring Valley, 
N. Y. 

William F. Kopp, 225 Decatur St., Corning, N. Y 


Frances Meyer, 128 St. Andrew's Lane, Glen Cove, 
Mm he 
Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Mrs. Rose Hannon, South H. S., Columbus 

Mary P. Corre, 216 East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Elsie Mitchell, 9411 Beacon St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Edward E. Packer, Libbey H. S., Toledo 


Mrs. Thomas Atkinson, NYA, 17th and Pine St., 
Philadelphia 

George W. Culberson, 5414 Howe St., Pittsburgh 

Mary Le B. B. Sanford, Dept. of Public Schools, Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Mrs. Lucile Adkisson, Highland Park H. S. 

C. E. Troutz, Voc. and Tech. School, San Antonio 

Edwin W. Davis, Director of Educational Research 
and Guidance, State House, Montpelier, Vt. 

Kate M. Dunivin, 3220 Carolina Ave., Richmond, Va 


Margaret Walthew, Broadway H. S., Seattle 

Otto T. Dorr, Director of Vocational Education, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

Ruth Hurlburt, Girls’ Jr. Tech. H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Justine Gentle, 415 S. 14th St., Laramie 


Leola E. Ames, 1411 Alapai St., Honolulu 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES AND SECTIONS 
Sections 


Convention Program: FRANCIS C. ROSECRANCER, 


Occupational Research: CLARA MENGER, Psychia- 
tric Child Guidance Clinic, 208 Municipal 
Courts Bldg., St. Louis. 

Individual Analysis: G. M. Rucn, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Administration and Supervision of Guidance: C. C. 

DuNsMoor, Director of Guidance, New Rochelle 
Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Preparation for Guidance Service: ARTHUR J. 
Jones, Professor of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: LEONARD MILLER, Nyack, N. Y. 
Committees 


Commercial Exhibits: ARNOLD M. Hess, State 
Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Lil. 

Radio and Publicity: IoNA ROBERTSON LocrR, 
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New York Y.M.C.A. Schools, 6 West 63rd 
Street, New York City. 

Placement: EpotrH D. Gwinn, Junior Employ- 
ment Service, School District of Philadelphia, 
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Counseling: JOSEPHINE STREIT SHAPIRO, Board 
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Legislation: MARGUERITE WYKOFF ZAPOLEON, 
Employment Center, District of Columbia. 

Special Groups: Micprep LINCOLN BILLINGS, 64 
Monteroy Road, Rochester, N. Y. 

Future Pclicy: Jerome H, Bentiey, New York 
City YMCA. 
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